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ia) State of the BaromMETER, in inches and deci- 
meis, and of Parenheit’s THERMOMETER, in 
the open air, taken in the morning betore 
fun-rile, and at noon; and the quantity of 
rain-water fallen, in inches and decimals, 
from October 26. to Nov. 23. 1806, in the 
vicinity of Edinburgh, 


Barom. Thermom. Rain. Weather. 


Oct, M. Jn. Pts. 

26 29, 19 1 52 Clear 
1 23 45 | 50] 0.41 Rain 
Y8 | 29.31 | 49 | SL} 0.25 Ditto 
29 | 29,4 44160] — Clear 
30 | 29.51 | 47 | 54] —— Ditto 
$1 | 29.52 | 40 | 50 | ame Ditto 

Al 29.67 AA 51 Cloudy 


2) 29.78 | 45 | 51 | 0.02 Showers 
$ | 29.8 4A | Clear 
5 


29.61 | 4h Ditto 
PO 51 | 44 50] 0.138 Rain 
©} 29.55 153 | 471 0,1 Ditto 
7 | 20.79 | 35 1577) O11 Ditto 
S$ | 29.9 53 1 571 Ditto 
09.98 | 46 | 48 2.95 Ditto 
i ia | So. 37 | 49 Clear 


30.1 33 | 48 —+ Ditto 
12] SOLD | Ditto 
14 | 29.8 50 5S Ditto 
15 | 29.76 | 46 46 Clear 
16 | 29.4 40) 441 Shower 

7 | 29,82 1 SS | 48 Ditto 
IS | 29.25 | 46 | 49 Clear 
{19 | 29.2 3S | 44] 0.25 Rain 


20} 29.1 | 35 | 40] 0.2 Ditto 
135)42} — | Clear 
22) 291 | $4] 42) —— | Ditto 
23 | 29.21 | 38 | 0.1 Rain 

24] 29, | 43] 46] 02 Ditto 

25 | 29.05 143] 45 | 0.01 Showers 


Quantity of Rain 4.24 


Dee. 21. Shortest day. 
25. Christmas dav, 


High Water at 
For Decensrr 1806, 


Norn. Lven. 
Days, 


M. 6 54 7 19 
tu 2 745 810 
W. 3 35 8 59 
(Th + 9 Of 48 
Fr. 5 1013 10 37 


Sa. 6 8 211 29 
2155 
M. 8 022 0 49 
Tu 9 «+148 
W.10 2 g 2 36 
Thll 3 2 $98 
Fr. 12 $53 4 

Sa. 13 441 

Su.lt § 96 5 49 
M.15 610 6 

Tu 16 651 #7 

W.17 730 7 

8 12 8 33 
Fr. 19 54 915 
Sa 20 938 10 1 
Su. 21 10 25 10 49 
M. 22 1115 114 


« 10 
W. 24 1 7 
Th.@25 137 27 
26 3 ¢ 
Sa. 27 8 386 4 4 
su.28 4335 5 O 


M. 29 5 Q7 
618 
W. $1 7 8 
MOON'’s PHASES. 
For DecEMBER 1505. 


— 
Ve 


Apparent time at Edinbur gl. 


H. M. 
Last Qurtr. 2. 10. 5]. even. 
New Moon,1!19. 2. 12. morn. 
First Qurtr. 18, 4. 18, morn 


Full Moon, 26. 2. 17. mort. 
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Description of the Virew. 


ae order to gratify the curiosity of 
our readers respecting our new 

conquest in America, we have, in- 
stead of the usual engraving, pre- 
sented them, this month, with a 
Man of the mouth of the River Plt. 
fa, cluding all that part of the coun- 
try to which the Biitish arms have 
as yet penetrated. It istaken (with 
the names of places translated) from 
Volume xiv. of the Histoire Gen- 
erale des Voyages, in 19 vols. 4to. 
a valuable collection, to which few 
of our readers can have access. We 
have also given, on a reduced scale, 
from a different part of the same 
work, a plan of the town of Buenos 
Ayres. he divisions are equally 
Cistinct as in the original, but the 
smallness of the scale has obliged us 
to describe them by letters ; of which 
the following is an explanation: 
A. Vhe Fort 

a. The Governor's house 

4, Guard house 

c. The Chapel 
B. Vhe Great Square 
C. ‘Phe Town tiouse 
Phe Cathedral 
i, The Convent of Mercy 
The Jesuit’s house 


The house 


Hi. ‘Phe Convent of St Francis 

I. Convent of St Dominic 

K. "The Hospital 

L. Chareh of Se John without the 


City 


Tiistorical op {2e tek ment of 
SUENOS JAYRES. 


T was in 1716 that the Rio de la 
Plata was first discovered by John 
de Solis, a native of Castile. He 
had sailed from Spar, in to 
continue the discovery of Basil 
which had been begun by Pinson, a 
companion of Columbus. He first 
entered the river of Rio de Janeiro, 
and then continued to sail along the 
coast, till he came to the mouth ot a 
great river, to which he gave hisown 
name; but fading the navigation 
dificult, he sot out in his long boat, 
leaving the vessel behind him. As 
he continued ¢ 1, along the west- 
natives appear- 

vost friendly manner, 
invited him to lan’. Deceived by 
these appearances, he went on shore 
with a few of his companions, and 
was drawn into an ambuscade which 


had 


ern coast, 


ed, and, in * 
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had been laid in the woods, whence 
the Indians rushed out, and pouring 
their arrows upon him, killed him- 
self and all those who accompanied 
him. The sailors left in the boat 
then beheld, with astonishment and 
horror, a fire kindled, at which their 
unhappy companions were roasted 
and devoured by those ferocious sa- 
vages. 

The apprehension of this terrible 
fate seems long to have deterred the 
attempts of future adventurers. The 
Portuguese governor of Brasil in- 
deed, on hearing reports of the im- 
mense wealth that was found in Peru, 
made some attempts to penetrate 
through Paraguay into that country. 
But the parties he sent were either 
cut off, or obliged to return with 
loss. 

In 1525, however, Sebastian Ca- 
bot, the discoverer of Newfound- 
land, encouraged by a rich cargo of 
<pices and other commodities which 
jiad been brought home by the Victo- 
ry, the only vessel of Magellan’s squa- 
dron which returned to Spain, resol- 
ved to attempt penetrating to the 
East Indies, by the same path with 
that unfortunate navigator, He set 
out accordingly with five vessels ; 
but when he arrived at the mouth of 
the Rio de Solis, as it was then 
called, finding his provisions like 
to fail, and being threatened with a 
mutiny from his men, he relinquished 
his plan of proceeding to the Straits 
of Magellan, and determined to sail 
up the river and take a survey of its 
coasts. He sailed so far as the 
Islands of St Gabriel, and thence 
by mistake proceeded up the Utu- 
guay, but several of his men who 
ventured to land, being killed by the 
Indians, he returned to the Paraguay, 
and founded a fort, which he entit- 
led, The Fort of the Holy Ghost. 
Meeting on the banks of the river 
with some Indians, who appeared to 
possess abundance of silver, he gave to 
the river the pompous title of Rio de 


la Plata. He sent home accounts of 
his discovery, accompanied by speci- 
mens of those metals, which were at 
that time the great object of Spanish 
avidity. Receiving no accounts, 
however, from Spain, he determined 
to set out himself, leaving the fort 
under the command of O’ Lara, with 
a garrison of 120 men; but 2 fatal 
accident soon befel them. 

Lara, inthe view of strengthening 
himself against the hostility of the 
natives, had gained over the Cacigue 
of a neighbouring tribe. But he 
soon found howlittle dependence could 
be placed upon this alliance. Min- 
gora (the Caciquc) in one of his v- 
sits to the fort, was sinitten wit! the 
beauty of a lady of the name of 
Lucy Muranda, and having in vein 
endeavoured to prevail upon her hus 
band to bring her to his habitation, 
fell upon the following stratagem, in 
order to get possession of her, Hecr- 
tado, the lady’s husband, having 
been dispatched somewhere with a 
party of 50 men, the treacherous Ca 
cique came to the fort with a supply 
of provisions, which were then much 
wanted. Being cordially received, 
and lodged, he and his party got up 
in the night time, admitted 4000 o! 
his men, who lay hid in a neighbour- 
ing marsh, and massacred the whole 
garrison, except the unfortunate Mi- 
anda. He himself was slain in the 
contest, but his successor, Sirip2y 
on seeing the lady, was immediately 
seized with the same passion, and 
carried her off with him. ‘The story 
continues to relate, that the virtue of 
Miranda was equally proof against 
his solicitations as against those of 
his predecessor; that her husband 
came in person to demand her of the 
Cacique ; that Siripa, moved by the 
entreaties of his fair captive, allowed 
thein sometimes to converse together, 
on condition of not carrying cheit ul 
timacy farther ; but on learning that 
this condition was brokea, inhumanly 


put them both te death, The whole 
story 
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story has somewhat of a romantic 
aspects but it as certain, that, on this 
occasion, the settlement, founded by 
Cabot, was completely destrove d. 

The small party who survived, in 
consequence of their absence trom 
the fort, found themselves unable to 
make head against the numerous and 
fierce tribes of barbarians by whom 
they were surrounded. ‘“Phey went 
therefore a good way farther up the 
Liver, till they arrived at a more 
tranquil spot, where they buile a 
small fort. In consequence, how- 
ever, of some differences with the 
Portuguese, they were under the ne- 
eossity of relinquishing this and 
a! taking refuge in the isle of St Ca- 
therine. 

‘The court of Madrid seemed for 
some time to have dropt all thoughts 
of a settlement overwhelmed with so 
many disasters. Ona a sudden, how. 
ever, after an interval of seven or 
eloht years, a great armament was 
fitted out, equal to any which had 
hitherto been sent to the New World. 
Tt was under the command of Don 
Pedio de Mendoza, who received the 
title of Adelantado, and Governor 
General of all the countries which 
should be discovered so far as the 
south Sea, He cugared to equip, 
at bis own expence, two expeditions 
of 500 men each, with horses, arms, 
provisions, and all other necessaries. 
With such a rave were the public 
seized for this expedition, that Men- 
doza’s first party, instead of five, con- 
sisted of twelve hundred persons, a- 
mong whom were thirty men of tor 
tune, most of them eldest sons. No 
colony m America is said to have 
numbered so many illustrious names 
among its founders, and the postert- 
ty of some of these subsist to this 
cay ta Buenos Ayres. 

The fortunes, however, of this ex- 
pedition, did not at all correspond 
io these maguificent: preparations.— 
The fleet was dispersed by a tempest 
which came on after they had passed 


the line; and though part arrived in 

safety at the islands of St Gabricl, o- 
thers were thrown — the cousts of 
Brasil the whole col- 
lected, the fleet was tound to extead 
from the islands of St Gabriel, to che 
western bank of the rivers ‘Toss 
piace appeared the fittest for their 
hew settlement, and a proper srtua- 
tion being chosen, the of 
ra Senora de Buenos Ayres was piven 
to ity from the uncommon bealth- 
fulness of the air. 

Ifere, however, a dreadful calamity 
soon assaiced them, 
sions tailed; aad the netehbeuring 
tribes, who were jealous of the new 
establisiment, strenuously wathhei 
any supply. wretched colonists 
seldom tasted a morsel wh. ch they 
did not wrest frou: the 
sword in hand. In the coutivual 
combat to waich this ctate of things 
gave Vise, then numbers soon 


its 


wasted away. “bree hundred troops, 
whom iad brought Chem 
fiom Spain, were reduced to ecivhty. 
"The tO prevent the 
batives from beconuag familiar to the 
shedding of Spanish blood, prohibi- 
ted any one from leaving the fortress 
under pain of death, 
cuards to entorce these orders. Yer 
ope woman, npelled by hunger, 1s 
said to have braved the dangers both 
without and within, and to have 
made her escape. A wonderful story 
(into the particulars of which we 
shall not enter) is then told of her 
having been fed and detended by 
lioness, whem she had assisted ba the 
celivery of her youny 
Vhe Adelantado, Seiat 
three vessels farther up the river, va 


and stationed 


order, if possible, to procure a sup- 
ply of provisions, Tn this object 
they SUCC ceeded, and the settlem ut 
experienced a temporary relict. ‘the 
howeves, atl his 
hopes of wealth aod grandeur vagish- 
ed, and no prospect but that of be- 
Ing Cooped up in a little fort, where 
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he would be in perpetual danger of 
perishing by famine, was seized with 


chagrin, and determined without ce- 


lay to return to Spain. voy- 
age was disastrous; his provisions 
failed, and he was reduced to the ne- 
cessity of cating corrupted victuals, 
which. joined to agitation of mind, 
brought on bis death. 

Meanwhile, some other Spaniards, 
who had a second time gone up the 
rwer, founda a kind of harbour in a 
convenient situation, where they foun. 
ded the cy of Assumption, now the 
capital of the province of Varamuay 
Proper. On their returr, the in- 
habitants of Buenos Ayres, who 
were still pressed by frequent iamines, 
and by the fierceness of the neigh. 
bounwyg tribes, were so overjoyed to 
hear of a guict and plentitul situa. 
tion, that they all determined to leave 
their present settlement, and remove 
thither. To £358, therefore, Buenos 
Avres was deserted, scarcely three 
years atter its first foundation. 


(fe be ecutinued.) 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA for December 


Monday. December 
planet Mars will be in qua- 
Crature with the Sun, at 50 mi- 
nutes after 12 o’elock in the evening, 
The longitude of the Sun is then $*., 
and therefore the longi- 
tude of Mars will be 5°..99.. 154.6". 
7 uesda ty December 2.4, 

The Planet Mercury will arrive at 
his greatest elongation from the Sun, 
and may be seen to the evening after 
sunset. Tits declination is 25! de- 
grees South, and therefore his ampli- 
tude will be only a litde more sou- 
therly than that of the Sun. 

Sunday, December Tih. 

The longitude of Jupiter is at pre- 
sent 95,.12°..9..0", and his latitude 
40 minutes South. His declination 
is 23°..11' South, and he Souths a- 
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bout 50 minutes after one o'clock jp 
the afternoon. 
Wednesday, December 10th. 

The Sun wall be eclipsed invisible 
at kdinburgh, The conjunction 
will take place at 10/..30" after 9 
o'clock in the morning, in longitude 
the Moon’slatitude 
being 94 minutes South. The Say 
will be centrally eclipsed on the me- 
vidian at inthe morning, 
toa point in New Holland west of 
Botany Bay, situated in lonvituce 
145°..521 East, and latitude $27.07" 
South. 

Thursday, Decenibher Vth, 

The Planet Mercury will be sta- 
thonary in longitude GF..5°..41 

Frid. December Vth. 

Mars will be in conjunction with 
o Leonis, a star of the 3d magni- 
tude. Jatitucte of Mars being 
2°58! North, and that of ¢ Leons 
1°.. 41! North, the nearest approach 
of their centers will be S7 minutes, 
and the planet wall pass to the North 
of the star. 

Salurday, December 20th. 

About 17 minutes after 12 o'clock 
noon, the planet Mercury will arrive 
at his inferior conjunction with thie 
Sun, 

M onday. December 22d. 

The Suan will enter the sign Ca- 
pricorn, at 52 minutes after 10 
o’clock in the forenoon. 

Thursday, December Q5th. 

The longitude of SATURN 18 at 
present 75, and his lati- 
tude 2.20" North, His dechatioa 
1s11°..59’ South, and he willcome to 
the meridian at 57 minutes after 5 
o'clock in the morning. 

Sunday, December 

The Moon will eclipse the star 

marked 2 ad « Cancri. The star 


willimmerge behind the enlightened 
limb of the Moon, at 39 minutes als 
oelock in the morning, whea 
it is situated about 13 minutes ft 
the South of the Moon’s ar nage? 
After continuing eclipsed for me 
space 


| 
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space the star wall e- 
meric trom behind the obscure limb 
of vie Moon at 27 minutes after o 
velock in the morning, when it will 
be situated about 9 minutes South et 
the Mown’s center. About the 
dle of this occultation, the 
horizontal parallax is 19” 
horizontal diameter ohe 
will come to the me:idian at 1S mi. 
nutes after 2 o’clock in the morning. 
Oa the same day, about 45° m1. 
nut s after 10 o’clock in the event v, 
wn net VENUS will antve at her 
supe i conjunction with the Sun. 
“Wed sday, December 
The lanet ROUKY will be sta- 
tionary in longitude S°..19°.. 54 
On the same day, the Grorctun 
Srpus will be situated in longitude 
68,299. .48', and latitude 35 minutes 
North. ‘The declination ts 10°..51' 
South, and be Souths at 7 o’clock in 
the morning. 
Annan, 


ov. 19. 1806. D. B. 


Memzirs of the Progress of Manv- 
FACTURES, CHEMISYRY, SCIENCE, 
and the FINE Axrs. 


New tuning instrument lias been 

“invented by the Larl of Stan- 
hohe, Vt consists of thirteen sl ps al 
plate glass, each of which is exactly 
SIX inches long, and two inches broad, 
with different degrees of thicknes 
eccording to the pitch of the differ- 
ent notes. Each slip ytelds a sound, 
which is extremely pure. Phe same 
brass support, which terminates in 
three pomted corks, serves fur each 
slip in succession. On this support, 
each shp being similarly placed, ts 
struck by the same cork hammer, 
with the same elastic force, and oa 
the correspondin,, spot each tme.— 
By means of this simple apparatus, 
which as pitched to his a.ordship’s 


Ver and improved 


mnent, any 


~ 


With mo lerate ear, May 
. 
tune an instrument portectsy, and 


‘ 


erips, 
the tuner could do without ats 
wad. ‘Lhe common mode of dome 

th by forks, thoug rh perfect. 
ly ,ood im theory, 1s liable tu an ct. 
ror practice, of which those thar 
use them are not liy 
"here as, trove furk ina 


e. 
hundred whieh has not a beating mn 


when 1 and therefore 
if cansot send a pure and sin- 
ele souad. beating may some- 


tines he got md of, by carefully 
he two leg SO as lo Make thein 
exactly throughout. Bat this 
requir amuch more attention than 
practical tuners are likel 


following hear 


to bestow, 
exper- 
ment, connected with seis souads, 
of Stan- 
hofie. He: stretched two wires cwenty 
inches long, between the bridves, and 
witha dep ree of tension so precisely 
equal, that no beating was audible 
between them. By means of a tine 
micrometer screw, he could riov the 
shder on oue of the bridy » such 
a minute degree, as to lengthen, or 
shorten, that wire the thous 


has be by the 


sand fart of an inch, without altering 

its tension. This small change im 
the length of the wires iavanably 
produces a beating between them, 
whreh may not only be seard, bue 
distinetly fill. In order to teel it, 
support a small piece of steel wire, 

‘ . 

about 2 inches loug, on the sounding 
board of the monochord with one of 
the finger nails. Tf the lower end of 
that piece of wite be semispherical ; 


if its upper end be pointed, and at 


that upper end be ap plied bto the new 
or tender part of the nals then the 
heating will be felt ve Ty sensibly. 
bas experiment ¢ learly shews how 
perfectly umisoas may be tuned, since 
the smallest deviation 19 an untson is 
thus distinctly perceptible. 
fous Ni HOLAS RDEUR, an 
las invented a method 


of 


() 
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— 
of nitating fie mos beautiful sculp- 


tures, by means ot old paper reduced 
to pasie, “Vo a wonderful hehtness 
and solidity, this new species of or- 
nament adds the reguisite truth in 
the expression at the fiyrures. ‘These 
etatucs are as cheap as common paint- 
ec paper, and have already been em- 
rioved to decorate the pubire halls in 
Parts. ‘The labours of M, Gardcur 
have met with the approbation of 


the French Government, and the 


Nitional Inctitute, 

It appeors from the experiments 
ef and CLEMENT, that 
(OO parts of ultramarine consists of 
silex J5.5 parts; alumine 34.8 3 sc- 
da, 25.23 sulphur ; and carbon. 
atedime Its specific gravity is 
S60. 

A simple odometer for measuring 
the ground passed over by acarriage, 
has been invented by R. Lovers 
For a descrip- 
tion and drawing of the instrument, 
see Nicholson’s Journal, N®. G1. p. 
St, 

It appears from ex- 
periments on human hair, that black 
hair consists of nine different substan. 
ces, viz. lL. An animal matter which 
constitutes the greater part. ©. A 
white concrete otf in a small quanti- 
ty. Another oil of greytsh 
ereen colour, more abundant than 
ihe former, +4. Tron. the state of 
which, inthe hair, is uncertain. 5. 
A few particles of oxide of Manga- 
nese, 6. Phesphate of lime. 7. 
Carbonate of lic in a small guanth 
ty. & Silex in a conspicuous guan- 
tity. 9 Sulphur in a considerable 
quantity.——Phe same experiments 
shew that red haw differs from black 
only neo taining a red oil, instead 
blookish green oil, and that 
white beir cifers from both these 
only im the ol being nearly colour- 
Tess, and tn containing phosphate of 
mesucsa. ‘Lhe whiteness of hair 


produced by age, seems to be owing 
toa deGcient secretion eof colouring 
matter, 

PROFESSOR TLAUGUIER has discos 
vercd, by a particular mode ot analy 
sis, that the five meteoric stor s of 
Perana, Barbotain, Ensisheim 
gle, and besides he Pi 
already kuown to chemists, contain 
the metal called Chr wey in the pro- 
portion of about ore hundredth 
part. Hence he concludes, that all 
meteoric stones possess thisingredient, 
and recommends the stone when ana- 
lysed to be treated with both acids 
and alkalis. 

Mi G. has invented a new 
riethod of working the common chain 
m machinery, so as to exceed ropes in 
mfexibility and strength. ‘The 
ciety of arts has awarded to the in- 
ventor their cilver medal, and 30 
goineas. See vol. of their 
‘drausactions. 

Annan, p. B. 
Nor, 19. 1506. § 


Valuation of ORKNEY and 
LAND. 


To the editor. 


STR, 


[X the paragraph mentioning the 
valuation of Orkney anu Shetland, 
inthe Appendixgto my Tour, &c. late- 
ly published, an important error of 
the press has escaped, which I should 
be happy to correct through the 
medium of your miscellany. At 
page 174, it is stated thot the — 
tion of Orkney is L.5,600, ane © 
Zetland 1..2,800; the former of 
these sums should have been b..56,000) 
and the latter L.25,000, Scots. 


am, R, 
Edinburgh, t 


Nov. 27. 1805. 
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Character of the most eminent Scors 
WRITERS of the present day. 


from a French woork entitecd 


‘ 
ES § ey Lerri dé 3 
(Contin vu from 74 
‘ ‘ 


Pourry. 

R James Beattie, celebrated as a 

noral philosopher, was no less so 
2s a poet. “hemost considerable of 
his poetical — is the poem eneit. 
led the Mi) /: his oh} to 
trace the progress ofa ve- 
mius born da times of ienorance, from 
the first Cawn of Imaginatio mand 
reason, til he is capable of appearing 
inthe world asa Minstrel: that Is to 
SaVyas an itinerant poet aud musician; 
a character which, 1 the idea of the 
zucient Dritons, was not only respec. 
table, but sacred. Dr Beatcte’s taste 
1s pure, his versilication elegant, and 
in the chore of expressions and im- 
ages he yields to nove of his co-tem- 
poraries. “Lhe English regret that 
he has not, like Pope, siliinaiel the 
muses to hits old aye. 

Mr ‘Thomas © ampbell has sung 
the ** Pleasuresof Hope.” His poem 
wants a reyular plan, but contains a 
number of images, full of force, ima- 
giaation, and interest; and breathes 
throughout the enthusiasm of the 
most generous  seutiments. Mr 
Campbell’s first work has given 
ground to hope that be will one day 
rank among the most celebrated Eng- 
lish psets 

Mr John Home, Scotsman, 1s 
the author of five tragedies. ‘The 
first, entitled Douglas, was first re- 
presented with much success at E- 
dinbureh, and thea, on the recom. 
imendation of the cclehrated Ime, 


at London, where it was no less 
icceseful tt was ¢ red as the 
west tr that } } eared 


theatre since the time 
fRowe. cA Scotsman, who was in 
he pit at Drary Lane while Doug- 
i was actin, cried out in a trans- 
port of national vanity, and in the 
accent of his country; Whar’s 
Nov. 


“ 


~ 


your Wolly Shakspur now 2’? Mr 
Home’s other four tragedies, entitled 
Agis, the Sieye of Aquileia, the Fa- 
tal Discovery, and Alonzo, are all 
inferior to hus first play. Mr Home, 
bemg a minister of the Presbytenan 
church, was censuree for writing a 
play, by thic cleryy, who ahect in 
many points a puri ita! ical rigour hie 
was even deprived of his churen, an 
the Ministry indemusticd him by 
pension. 

Rowancr. 
Mr Henrv Mackerzic ts one of the 
best writers whem Great Britain at 


present pes CS, ac c} known 
on the cou nt by his rominee en- 

atled the Adan 6f Vhres 


is none who has not read this ma 
terpiece In sentimental wring, and 
is Not Con Pp d two thr Most per- 
fect productions of Sterne. Phyo 
severest critics acknowloape 
that ts style free of Scoity- 


Cioilis, d, and ¢ 
without pomp, ana without 


hy 


him with sometrnes 


Using tilicism 9 for woich there may 
he some foundation, Mr Mackenzie, 
hke other cclebrated Scotch vriters, 
has studied very much the French 
authors. “They aloo, that 
character of Man ha 

been partly formed upon shat < of St 
Preux in the Nusy Heisice. Mr Mac 

kenzie afterwards published the 4a 
of the World, which forms 25 it were 
the second parc of the © Man of 
Feeling.” In this last he had ima- 


gined a person who constantly obeys 


all the in alses of the moral nse, 
and bted to it for at} ihe 
sures and pames of lite. In the Man 
of the Worle. be 1 presents ticitl 
abandoaime himseif to every kind of 
disoreer, sprea omystortun » ane 
rendering himecl! by 

hap} ess Which he es to 
obtain, although ! fo! > 
moral sense, Stackenzte 
introduced the ‘emol bury. 
of Hutcheson, and of Smuh, their 
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pupil, ‘This second work was well 
received by the public, though not 
with the same enthusiasm as the first. 
The latter offered a new character ; 
the Man of the World had been al- 
ready drawn with more depth and 
energy. Mr Mackenzie’s third ro- 
mance, intitled * Julia de Roubigne,” 
isin the form ofletters. Itis written, 
like the others, with an elegant simpli 
city, and 1s very interesting ; but the 
characters are not very natural, nor 
the incidents very probable. © Mr 
Mackenzie published also a poem en- 
titled "Phe Pursuit of Happiness 3”? 
two tragedies, The Prince of 
Yunis,” and «The Fatal Curiosity 
and a comedy entitled ** the ypo- 
crite.” "These works have not met 
with the same success as his romances 
and moral essays. 
CRITICISM. 

Dr Blair is no less celebrated in 
England as a critic, than as an ora- 
tor, LHe was twenty years professor 
of rhetoric and belles lettres in the 


Wniversity of Edinburgh, and pub- 


lished an abridgement of his lectures 
in three volumes. His work is far 
trom being criginal throughout, as 
he himself allows in his preface.~- 
He has borrowed much from the 
Vrench writers, but discovers much 
taste and critical method, and a style 
as much embellished as didactic wri- 
ting admits of. ‘This work, the ma- 
nuscript of which was sold for 15001, 
sterling, is extremely well fitted to 
give correct ideas of literary compo- 
sition and delicate criticism. Dr 
Blair's dissertation on Ossian’s poems, 
though not so useful as the prece- 
ding, does him still more honour. It 
is perhaps the best critical work 
which exists in the English Jan- 
guage. 

The English reckon among thei 
good critical works, Mr Alison’s 
«¢ Essays on the Nature and Principles 
of Taste,’’ in 4to, 1790, and Mr 
Ogilvie’s Critical and Historical 
Observations on Composition, in 2 
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vols. Svo. L774. They contain come 
hew views, ingenious reflections, and 
a spirit of analysis ; but the national 
taste has a great influence on the 
judgment, and even on the principles 
of these writers. 

Dr James Beattie, in his “ Essay 
on Poetry and Music,” considered in 
relation to the affections of the soul, 
has done little more than unfold the 
ideas of wiiters who have treated thes: 
subjects. Te is observed that he at. 
fects to quote none, because most o! 
them are L’rench. 


CHEWISTRY. 

Edinburgh. as well as Lovcon, bes 
able chemists, among whom we may 
mention Messrs. Hope, ‘Thomson, 
Kennedy, Hall, &c. A learned man 
hes called Dr Kennedy the Vauque- 
lin of Edinburgh, that is to say, with 
the greatest talents for demonstrat 
ing, he unites that of making c.sco- 
veries. Sir Hall, the discrple uf 
ton, author of a theory of the earth, 
founded on the igneous systen, 
in part adopted the theory of his 
master, and made new experiments 
to support it. 


MEDICINE, 

Dr Alexander Monro, son to the 
celebrated anatomist of that name, 
has supplied his place in the chaic 
of medicine and anatomy at Fidin- 
burgh, and supports the celebnty of 
his name. He has published severe 
esteemed works : Observations Up- 
on the structure and functions of the 
Nervous system,” in ane volume folie, 
with plates: ‘ Phe structure and 
physiology ef fishes, explained anc 
compared with that of men and other 
animals.’? ** Description of all 
the Bursee Mucosa of the human be- 
dy,” &c. Dr Donald Monro, “i 
ther of the preceding, enjoys “# 
much reputation. He has publishe 
a“ Treatise on medical and pharm® 
ceutical chemistry Observations 


on the means of preserving the health 
and 


Treatise 


of soldiers’’, in 2 vols. 


i 
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Treatise on Materia Medica,” in 4 
vols. Svo. 

Messrs Baillie and John Dell, are 
also ranked amony the most estecm 
ed anatomists. “The former has pub- 
lished the ‘© Anatomy of the most 
delicate parts of the human body, m 
8vo." Lo the second we are indebrt- 
ted fur * Phe Anatomy of the hu- 
man body,” in vols Sve. with 
plates weil engraved, and a volume 
of discourses on the nature and treat- 
inent of wounds. 

‘Though the British school of sur- 
geryis not so celebratedas that of me- 
Jicine, yet it contains many esteemed 
curgeons of this number 1s Mr 
Beviamin Bell, who has published 
oy complete System of Surgery,” 
in G vols. a Treatise on Ul. 
cers,” in 1 vol. Svo. a ** ‘Treatise on 
the Venereal Disease,” in Y% vols. 
Svo. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Sir John Sinclair is known as one 
of the best informed men on the sub. 
ject of political economy which Rie 
tam has produced. He ts not com- 
parable, as a writer, to the Smiths, 
the Stewarts, &c. but he has been no 
less useful to his country, His 
History of the Puble Revenue of 
the British empire,”? contains a num- 
per of unknown or {i rotten facts, 
and a great many useful views, which 
have heen turned to account. ‘dhe 
** Statistical account of Scotland’’ 
will henceforth be a model for those 
who write on such subjects. “The 
vules he has given, while they facili- 
tate ‘his labour, secure its exact. 
ness 

Scotland, less favoured by nature 
than Englard, needs more the as- 
sistance of art to enrich its soil, Ae- 
cordingly agriculture 1s very careful- 
ly studied, and receives every kind of 
encouragement. It has been thonghe 
necessary above all, to enlighten the 
cultivators. and even thie proprietors 
and, in this view, a professorship of 
agriculture has been established in 


the university of Edinburgh. Ttisat 
present filled by Di Coventiy, whose 
lectures are attended by ayreat num- 
ber of siudents. conse em- 
braces, net only agriculture properly 
so called, that is to say the at otf 
multiplying: and improving the pro- 
ductions of the soil; but also the art 
of lou uo preserving forests and 
embethihing the country : lastly, po- 
litical agriculture, that is, the rela- 
tion hetween the mode of cultivating 
the soil. the state of cultivation, and 
the progress of luxury and of divers 
bianches ef industry. 

The Magazine,’? 2 


journal which appears in Edinbureh, 


tends also to prove how much acri- 
cul ure is studied in Scotland. 
chifly compiled by practical far- 
Inels. 


Trrporranr IN 
CATION, 


(Concleled fiom p. 739.) 


N iy arrival et the town of —, 

where there are several universi- 
ties, and maay academies, and other 
polite eminaries of education, mv 
patron aid not immediately saunch 
Me, 2s the phrase iss On the con- 
trary, he carsied meevery where with 
him an his carnage, introduced me 
to the magistrates, professors, and 
most respectable inhabitants, and re- 
commenéed me as a man of prodi- 
gious literary acquisitions, who bad 
made my fortune by teaching, and re- 
tired from business. it was a 
national loss, for such prodigious abi. 
as mine tole dormant, &c. &e. 
In about three months, in conse- 
quence of the preceing solicitationg 
of mv patron, and the most respectas 
ble inhabitants of the place, 1 agreed 
to devote s:x hours of the cay tothe 
private essistance of young geutle- 
men attending the universiiies, pro- 
video they attended me at my own 
lodgings. Ina few cays Lhad thirty 
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at oue guinea per and might 
have had double that number, but 
positively refused to admit more, as 
i was teachime for amusement rather 
than emotament, and wished to act a 
conscientious part to my constitu. 
ents, 

Such waz my ignorance of the 
world, thar I fancied my present st- 
tuati — would be both easy and a- 
grees bie nor did it ever enter into 
my head, that boys attending the 
uuiversiiy could need much assistance, 
or indecd any assistance at all. In 
this, however, I was completely mis- 
taken, as you will see by the sequel. 

I found my pupils in general, from 
ten to tweive years old, smart, polite, 
little fellows, who could haad a tea 
kettle, make a bow, enter or quit 3 
room, &c, as gracetuliv as any man 
the kingdom. efrontery 
and assurance might have done credit 
to Bovafaric himself, and their liuency 
of speech was really astonishing. So 
expert and docile were they, that 
most of them had been brought for- 
ward to the umversity in two years, 
and the most tardy of them in three. 
Hut the only loss was, that these great 
efforts had been made by their teach. 
ers, and not by themselves. The 
teachcr had done every thing, and 
the pupil nothing. They had merely 
a smattering, W hich served to render 
them ridiculous in the eyes of any 
real judge, or (to give the thoucht 
an allevorical turn) they had only as 
much light as tended to render their 
darkness more conspicuous. 

The reason of an assistant at the 
university now became self-evident. 
‘Vhe judicious parent had stuck at 
no expence to make his boy a block- 
head, by hurrying him through the 
forms of a ciaesical education, in less 
than half the time necessary to make 
atmlorora shoemaker sand the farce 
correspondentiy conducted. or dro pt 
et once, hy sending ile Young gene 


cinaa back to school, which is cere 


tainly the most judicious step that 
could be taken. la aw td, the m. 
fatuated father, having hired a 
to think and act tor his boy while at 
school, must do the same tor hia at 
the university, or let him stick : and 
it is ten to one if the uafortunate 
youth do not need some person to 
rencer him the same triendly offices 
for life. 

You may well imagine it cost me 
many a pang to bring my mind to 
relish this new situation, and in fact 
saat did. did not whether 
most to admire the address of my 
friend, in introducing me to business 
ws oan nan who under. 
took it solely tor amusement, and the 
benefit of mankind, or the stupidity 
and credulity of those who believed 
him, In less than three days after 
my arrival, the whole towa knew 
the exact amount of my fortune, viz. 
420,000, It was m vain for me to 
deny, for the more I denied the more 
firmly it was believed, I never got 
at the bottom of this secret till late. 
ly. My friend, it seems, had digest- 
ed the whole plan, unknown to me; 
and on first taking me into his cha Arges 
had got L.20,000 of his own bank- 
stock transferred to me, merely to 
create an imaginary: fortune, and J 
tify what he had said about the stat 
of my finances. The very day of 
our arrival, the mavor of the tow? 
wrote tolis friend sirahan Neavlanas 
to know what bank-stock stood m 
my name, and received for answer, 
1.20 000. Knowing nothing of this 
matter, my denial c -onfirmed the opi 
nion that L was a good § sort of mo- 
cest man. 

I mentioned the above circum 
stance, merely to shew of what im 
tiense service this device was to 
for the very first week I commence 
businesa, two accidents hoppene 
wich must have p: coved fatal to mes 
had I not been a man of indepe! ident 
fortune. lst, Datsy s umbled 
on a hole in my carpet, and spraine® 


Man 
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his ancle. Jack Bolkksprit, Mik 

caught a severe 


three davs and a half. ‘he whele 
Was commotion beture Wis 


aware of the matter. Vhe common 
cunt was, that no man quaited to 
conduct the polite ot youu 
would be so scandalousty inattentive 
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when a new difliguicy occurn 
Dick Addlepate and Anthony 
Nuaskall fell ito a dispute about 
precedence, and cach insisted that he 


had the best right to enter my honse 

matter, as to rol! one another in i 

ladies screamed and 
fai ited, and the town’s olficers were 
calied to part the tray, as the youny 
entiemen were high spirited, and 
iad noble blood in their veins, no 
uUnotncial man durst meddle with 
them, for fear of after consequences. 
On the tirst alarm IT went to the 
mayor, aad requested the magistrates 
would in their great fali upon 
some method to settle this matter of 
etiquette betwixt the two gentlemen, 
which misht otherwise end in a 
Phe magistrates, after deliberating 
a whole day, came to the 
resolution: Phe magistrates find 
the rank of the disputantsin all points 
equal, and can therefore found no pre- 
ney on thathead. Decern the dis- 


putants to march a-breast of each o- 


Into NI, Nis Domink "SHOUSE 


Gayyif the door 1s wide enough to ad- 


AYE ominie to widen iis on 


“purp for tucir reception.” 


tunately my door was wide enough, 
and needed no alteration. I Was 
very sensible of the justice and equity 
of decision, as it Getermined the 
maiter so satisiaccorily, that the 
young centlemen might enter with or 


ence as the humour 


eanauy wnnportant, were the only 
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tleman who bas chuidien, or cash, 
has a virhit to educate the one, an 
expendthe oluer, exactly as be pleases 
Meo are soleiy led by appearances 
and a fact, that the boy » 
have the least capacity to le: 

by far most expert at the sl 

CO One pupil of mine 
wio had not capacily even to learn 
yhication table, understoed 
the who round of ctiqueite so well, 


tuat he actually opened and conduc 


ted a ball at the are of tweive, to 
the universal satistaction of a polite 
and numerous assembly. “Phe Earl 


Of Came up to his mo- 


ther, and thus addresscdher: “ Mead, 

In 

it to ne te LOWS, wit 
irem vours in this situation, 


and actuaily saved L.5,000. Had I 
acted the part of an honest man, | 
could not have saved fd, and what 
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generosity of mankind. 


tle residue of my days. I have had 
more experience in education than 
eenerally falls to the lot of anv indi- 
viduel “Lhe result of my whole ex- 
perience is, that no person hes more 
renorant children, than the man who 
i at most fuss and expence about 
their education, ‘hat an honest 
nan may be the noblest work of 
God, but totally unfit to act any 
useful part in this world, at least for 
himself ; and [ have certainly great 


cause to bless the day I was turn. 


ed adnittrom the burgh of ; 
zs it made me acquainted with the 
world, and enabled me to make my 
fortune. 

L have, during my leisure hours, 
digested a plan of polite education 
exclusively suited to the higher 
ranks, as a mark of gratitude for 
former favours, by which I hope to 
be rendered ten times more immortal 
then Dr Jenner, who has cone much 
to:mprove their looks, by eradicat- 
ing the small pox, bat whose merits 
and cxertiops are but hkea drop 
in the bucket,’? when compared to 
mine, In fact, 1s my iniention to 
begin my system of education, even 
previous to the Inrth of the pupil, 
by cdiotmustring such pot ons to both 
the porents, and particularly to the 
moiher Curing her state of preg 
nancy, as cannot fail to instill such 
propensitics and ideas into the foctus 
while in its embrvo state, as will to- 
tally supersede the necessity of all 
education whatever posterior to the 
birth. 

‘The nostrums I intend chiefly to 
make use of, are a decoction of English 
crammai—Liixir of young gentle. 
men and iadies geography—Quintes- 
sence of dancing—-Com pound fincture 
of politeness, &c. &c. But as | ex- 


pect not @nly to receive a national 


reward for this rare discovery, but 
to be Enighted, you will ex- 
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competence ] have retrred to my na 
tive spot, where [ imtend to spend 


cuse me for not being more explicit 
at present. 

‘48 to the lower ranks of mankind, 
I would propose not to adit them 
to @ participation of the abeve ivine 
discovery, but would manage their 
education much in the same style as 
formeily, only I would recommend a 
little more attention to the classics. 
They are the people who must do 
the drudgery of life, and it is neces. 
sary they should be qualified for the 
important task. I appeal to your- 
self and the nation at large, what 
would be the consequence, if a gen. 
tleman could not occasionally get 
one of his domestics or dependents 
to decypher an old Latin charter, or 
explain the motto of his coat of 
arins, 


THOUGHTS teva IMPORTANT QUES 
TIONS. Wich ts the most muiser- 
able? and 2. Which the happiest 
antinal in the Creation ? 


By Sir Joun SINCLAIR. 
1. The miserable Animal. 
Of all animals, there is none that 


leads a life so utterly useless and 
contemptible, as the common cottage 
cock, 

Hhough of the feathered tribe, 
yet he is unable to fly to any dis- 
tance, and far less, like the eagle, 
to soar aloft into the air; nor can he, 
like others of the same species, d1¥¢ 
into another element, but, unbappY 
wretch, he is cha‘ned like a kind of 
fixture to the earth. 

The food he lives on is the most 
nauseous that can be conceived, pri 
cipally consisting of the most erat 
insects, or of grain or seeds picke 
out from the excrements of othet 
domesticated animals. Even this 


food could not be digested, (owing 


to the natural defects in the — 


| 
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tion of this most contemptible crea- 
ture,) if it were net that imstinct 
pointed out the necessity of taking, 
with its food, gravel or small stones, 
to assist in the process of digestion. 

in a wild state, the cock wanders 
about wherever his fancy leads him. 
At night he roosts on lofty trees, 
and enjoys, both by day and by night, 
all the invigorating mntluences of a 
pure atmosphere, its domesti- 
cated state, what a change! He is 
confined unpiticd to ove miserable 
spot. If tempted to stray out into 
afield, where some ripening grain ts 
to be found, he is driven from it by 
violence; and night he is forced 
into a cold comfortless hovel, where 
his peace is disturbed by the cries of 
helpless children, er the clamours of 
a scolding housewife. 

If any thing could alleviate the 
distresses of such a scene of misery, 
ite would be the comfort of having a 
chearful companion. But of ail 
beings, the dunghill bea is the most 
stupid. Unless when roused to tem. 
porary exertion, for the protection 
of its helpless offspring, it is at other 
times perfectly callous, receives with 
a cold indifference the caresses of its 
male associate, and hardly seems pos- 
sesed of any feeling or animation 
whatever. 

Perhaps it is impossible to witness 
a more diegusting spectacle than to 
sce the common cottage cock, at- 
tended by his stupid companions, 
wandering over a nauseous dunghill, 


and regaling himself with its contents, 


Not satisfied with scraping the sur- 
face, and searching, as far as his 
strength will permit, the centre of 
this mass of corruption, he mounts 
to the top, and loudly proclaims his 
in what he ought 
to consider his shame, and trumpet- 
ing forth bis own infamy and dis- 
grace. 

Such a life, fortunately for the 
wretched being doomed to spend it, 
of short duration, Sometimes he 
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is carried to the village fete, where 
he ts compelled to fight for the a. 
musement of a cruel multitude, and 
pethaps perishes in the bloody con- 
test; at other times he is suddenly 
seized by his relentless mistress, and 
consigned to destruction. 

2, The Happy Animal. 

Perhaps there is qo animal, who 
enjoys, on the whole, more real per- 
sonal comfort, with Joss anxiety and 
care, than the domesticated cottage 
cock. 

At his first bursting from the 
shell, he is a perfect creature, and 
partakes in a superior degree all the 
usual ures of aily life, without 
much ce pe ndence on the atid of oth- 
ers, Le is not, hike the helpless im- 
fant, for many weary mecha and 
seasons, 

Muling and pacing bis wurse’s arms,” 

On the contiarv, he wt once parti- 
cipates all the comforts of an aciive 
State of existence. 

All animals must for some time 
remain under the guardianship of 
their parents ‘ihe little chicken 
enjoys this useful provection with 
peculiar advantage. 
the parent hen "guards her offspring 
with anxious care, and with a inice- 
ness hardly to be paratclled 5 and at 
mivht they repose in safety and com- 


During ie ay 


. fort, under the shelter of her wings. 


In the case of man, no svoncr 
does the infant exhibit - uppear- 
ance of reason, than he ‘s immediate- 
ly subjected to all the i rrors of the 
Severest discipline 5 to learn some un- 
wholesome and Isborious trade, or to 
acquire the knowledge of some an 
cicntor modern la irom which 
he may not afterwards sitive any so- 
lid advantage. Tlow dillerent 15 the 
fate of the young cock, who learos 
all that is necessary for his comfort, 
without stripes, conlinement, or trou. 
ble. 

As soon as this fortunate animal 
reaches maturity, every rival is re- 

moved, 
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moved, and a numberof choice fe- 


males, distinguished for their shape, 
their beauty, and their 4 
selected for his companions, 
them he enjoys ail the pleasures of 
connubial’ soetety., No competitor 
dares to Interfere, nor Coes any mean 
jealousy, nor any anxtety about finer 
dress, more spleadid apartm ents, or 


are 


i i 
a wayer distur the hhap- 
‘ 
piness of the Jittic comimunitv 


When the cock, in the morning, 
struts mto tne ficld er garden a 
the bead of hislittle wi 
grace and dignity does lie not appear. 
he 1s fortunate enough to discover 
any unexpected store ot 
vhat gallantry does he nof call uncon 
his female inends to partake of the 
repast, before he venture himself to 
touch it, Of food he has always a 
sufficiency, procured ether by means 
of his own industry, or the cei erosity 
ot his cottage friceds, who contract 

hina, and are anxious 
to reheve bis wants. 

Owing to the purity of the eir he 
breathes, the wholesomeness of tt 


a he 


food he lives on, and the judicious 
system he pursues in reovard to exer. 
cise, together with bis exemption 
from care and severe labour, no ani- 
mal canpossibly enjoy better health. 
He never has any ecension foi the 
crugs of the apothecary, or the pre- 
scriptions of the physician : no lever- 
ish heat ever circulates in his veins, 
nor does the gout, the stone, or the 
gravel, ever shorten his days, or em- 
bitter their enjoyment. 

When night appreaches, satisfied 
with the panes of the day, he 
retire tO Test with his compainons, 
in a place chosen for thet special pur- 
nes and where there is no danger of 
his slumbers being interrupted by any 
or anv enemy. His 
epose is never disturbed by the 
ae of avarice, or the torments of 
envy, or of ambition; and after en. 


joying the pleasures of sound repose 
tor some hours, 


1g awakes with the 


/ 
Lik LHe 


mornive dawn, and promul rates the 
return of another iy to his kind 
protectors, 

ifwe compsre his life to that of 
other domesticated animals, what a 
contrast In his favour! He is nor 
compelled to labour hke the horse, 
nor pampered up forslaughter hike the 
steer, nor like the sheep, an nually de. 
prived of his own covering, for the 
purpose of cloathing others: and if 
iis lot is to be compared with the 
human race, even when they reach 
maturity, and all the labeurs of edgy. 
Cation are over, What.a contrast be. 
tween a being who has a 
serable moment, and one whose whole 
existence 1s contin: scene of la. 
bour, care, pass ton, and perplexity ! 
several Vears 
and 


atter oving ier 


cial nggee the hour of dissolution 
WY 
ai wast & ches. 


l torture embit- 


-~ 


ters bio latter ones he perishes at 
Once, Without any anticrpation of his 
are hits sast re 
mams exposed the idle curiosity 
ofa multitude, nor 
honoured by the miserable peayantry 
of a public interment at the expence 
of an exhausted country. 

Hence it ap pears, that no life is, on 
the whole, so desireable as that of 4 


aur fate ;% 
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Exflanaiion of Phenomenon in bit 
West INpIEs. 
Lo the Editor. 
SIR, 
N the Magazine for July last, 4 
correspondent, subseribing himself 
AI , states, as a curious 
“that in the island of Curacoa,! 
longitu de latitude 2.30, 
is prodigt ously hot, a a thermo 
meter held in the hand of a natives 


or one who has for some years _ 
ed on the island, wall not rise rit 
two or three degrees so high, 
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the hand of a person lately come from 
Europe.” Of the causes of this 

phenomenon he confesses his igno- 
nari and sclicits an explanation of 
it from some of your correspondents. 

A careful observance of natural 
appearances, and an unsophisticated 
detail of what actually occurs, are 
the genuine sources of sound infor- 
mation. But to render such facts 
move extensively useful, by enabling 
us to explain their causes, if 1s not 
enough merely to mention the object 
of our curiosity, it Is necessary, at 
the same time, to relate those colla- 
teral circumstances with which it 1s 
connected, and which frequently in a 
great measure modify its appearance. 
Such auxiliaries are highly necessary 
in every department of natusal know- 
ledge, but more especially so, when 
we attempt to explore the complicat- 
ed and interesting phe nomena of or- 
eanic life. ‘Thus, in the present case 
it would be desirable to kuow the re- 
lative temperament and habits of the 
Natives and strangers in Curacoa, 
the dress and modes of living, and 
whether this diversity of temperature 
be extended to the lower animals.— 
tlowever, to meet the views of your 
querist, I shall, as tar as L am able, 
and the data which he has furnished 
ine with support, venture on a fry 
sentfiore solution of the object of his 
wonder, 

‘The structure and natural cover 
“ig of the inferior animals appear 
wisely adapted to the climate in 
which they are destined to live ; and 
i no instance do we observe this ar- 
rangement more striking, thanin what 
respects the production and evolu- 
tion of heat. The quadrupeds of 
tropical climates have a short, loose 
hair, upon their bodies.  Uhe birds 
possess a richly-coloured plumage, 
but are comparatively but thinly co- 
vered. ‘The skin of the human spe- 
cies in these latitudes is soft, loose, 
and porous, and the individuals clothe 
lightly, ‘his economy 

sv. 1506, 


3 


Urrangement occurs, 


eminently disposes to the free e* 
cape of caloric from the system as 
fast as it 1s generated. 

In colder climates, a different 
Both quadru- 
peds and birds, althoug! less beauti- 
tulin their colours, are provided with 
richer furs and finer down; andin 


the human species the. skin, unless 


carefully protected, is more dense 
and rigid, and the quantity of artifi- 
cial covering 1s general very consi. 
Gerable. hese coverings, in both 
cases, are bad conductors of heat, and 
tend to accumulate and retain it a- 
bout the body. 

In the human species, and indeed in 
the whole tribe of mammaha, the 
medium temperature of the body, in 
every climate, is about 97° of Faren- 
heit. But in birds, at Teast those 
who fly much, it is seldom under 
100° 5 and the exertions of the ant- 
mal, and the nature of the covering, 
maintain this temperature uniform 
and steady ; nor can there exist, for 
any length of time, a remarkable 
deviation from it, without the pro- 
duction of disease. 

Let us now apply these facts to 
the explanatian of the present phe- 
A person arriving in the 
West Indies direct from Europe be- 
comes suddenly and perpetually sub- 
jected tothe influence of atemperature 
greatly above what he had betore 
been accustomed to experience. 
Heat is a powerial and general sti- 
mulus to animal bodies. = The circu- 
lation 1s therefore preternaturally ac- 
celerated, respi ration 19 periorm ed 
more freguently, and the generation 
of heat is augmented. But the 
system cannot immediately accom. 
modate itself to this change, and all 
at once obviate its bad effects. The 
rigidity of tibre, and comparative 
greater density of the integuments, 
continue for a considerable time, and 
the heat produced accumulates in 
the system, and is but slowly carried 
off, It is casy to conceive, that the 
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absolute heat of the body of a per- 
son, in such a state, must be greater 
than in another, whose surface is 
more porous, and where consequently 
the disposition to perspire is easily 
excited, .nd where the heat is there- 
fore thrown off as fast as it 1s gene- 
rated. In this latter case, the tem- 
perature seldom or never exceeds 97° 
of Farenheit. Un the former, the per- 
son may be said to be ina state of 
fever, where the heat is always se- 
veral degrees above the standard of 
health. 

Hence the diversity of result which 
a thermometer indicates when held 
successively in the hand of each. But 
this difference gradually vanishes, 
and that happy versatility of constitu- 


tron which accommodates itself to 


cvery temperature soon manifests it- 
self, and enables man ultimately to 
near with impunity every vicissitude 
of climate. Z. 


GALLIC Ltymologizse 


To the Edter. 

SiR, 
if the annexed etymologies deserve a 

place tn your useful miscellany, you 

may insert them, and oblige, 

SIR, 
Yours, &c. 
November 5th. 


1806. Nitro. 
DINBURGH. The antient 


name of this town is Dunedir, 
i.e. the fort of Edwin. In Latin, it 
elegantly rendered Edinodunum.— 


Aurgh isa word imported with the 


Danes and Saxons, and from Eng- 
jand introduced into Scotland, for 
these nations never obtained a suffi. 
cient footing in the latter to establish 
either their language or their cus- 
toms; whereas, of the former, they 
made a complete conquest, and by 
their salutary laws, and wise munici- 
pal regulations, laid the foundation 
of the British constitution. From 


Gaelic Etymologics. 


them, what was formerly cailed 
Dun, was now called a Bargh, both 
meaning one and the same thing, i.e, 
a circular fort. Scott, in his Lay 
of the last Minstrel, says with great 


propriety, 


yi When the streets of ligh Dunedin 
Saw a gleam: and faulchions redden, 
Duy. This word radically siyni- 
fies a circular fort. Viguratively, it 
has been tal.en to signify a hill; nor 
is this at all dificult to be account. 
ed for. These duns were unitormly 
built on hills, and the idea of a dui 
and a hill would thus necessarily be- 
come connected. But in all cases, 
without a single exception, though 
we find no duz without a hill, we 
find many hills without a dun; and 
wherever the epithet dun is applied to 
any hill, that hill either contains, or 
has contained a fort. Dun is pro. 
nounced din sometimes, but more ge- 
nerally doon, and is the radix of our 
modern word ¢own, D and T being 
often commuted, and in the gaelic 
frequently pronounced so as to be 
hardiy distinguishable. Thus from 
the Saxon or Danish Lurgh, we have 
the English word burgh, pronounced 
brugh, and sometimes durrow ; and 
from the Gaelic dun, we have also 
the English word town, both signi 
fying acity. An old Latin author 
has aptly said, Presidium urbium 
quaerebant homines spre custodie suarum 
rerum,” i. e. Men sought the pro 
tection of cities with the hope of pre: 
serving their goods.” Every British 
burgh or town, in ancient times, Was 
either a fort itself, or built under the 
shelter of one, to which the inhabit: 
ants could betake themselves in casts 
of danger or emergency. 
DuNKELD is, in colloquial re! 
guage, uniformly pronounced Dunke'- 
The radical name is Dun Gael, » © 
the fort of the Gael, or — 
Caledonians. It appears to have ¢ 
three names, viz. Dun-Gacl.—Gae 


Dun, and Dun-Gael-Dun 
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Gaelic Etymologies. 


Whoever is in the least acquaint- 
ed with the Gaelic, will observe that 
these three names literally signify 
the same thing. As to the redup- 
lication of dun, in Dun-Gael-Dun, it 
is quite in the spirit ot the Gaelic 
language; for we say Hope Pen 
( pronounced fa’-up-pen, ) though fell, 
hope, and pen, all signify a bill~ 
Pen-Christ. Pen, &e. 

Cary. This is the original word, 
though from different modes of pro- 
nouncing it, it has been written 
cairn and kern. The carns were of 
two kinds, sepulchral monn. 
ments, places ot worship. I 
mean only to treat of these last at 
present. Carn radically signifies an 
artilicial collection of stones, and 
these carns in the time of the Druids 
were held in great repute. Each 
druid had his particular diocese, and 
within that diocese his éemp/e and his 
carn. Lhe carn was always placed 
on the most conspicuous hill in the 
ctocese. The temple was cevoted to 
the more private and mysterious acts 
of religion, but the carn to those 
which were common and public.— 
The carns seem principally to have 
been devoted to rejoicing and thanks- 
giving, when they kindled huge fires, 
in honour of Belus. These fires 
were kindled at new-year’s-day, the 
summer and winter solstice, &c. ; but 
the most grand, interesting, and im- 
portant was on the Ist of November. 
By this time the fruits of the earth 
were collected, and the Druid had 
his dues or stipend paid him. On 
the preceding evening the Celtic na- 
nons extinguished their tires with as 
much care as the Jew ; purged their 
houses of leaven on tac night before 
the passover. On the said first Novem- 
ber, the whole diocese repaired at 
even to the carn, where an immense 
fire was kindled, round which they 
danced with the most cestatic joy, 
returned thanks to Bel/us for the 
goodness of the harvest, the abun- 
fance of the crop, &c. “Phe Druid 
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at this festival also remitted their sins 
for the past year, aod hallewed, or 
sanctified them for the year to come. 
He also consecrated the fire, and 
every householder took home with 
him a portion of this holy fire to res 
kindle his own, which had beeo ex- 
tinguished as aforesaid. 
he deep policy of the Druids in 
fixing this extinction, and ic. ling 
of the fires, to the beginuing o: wvin- 
er, had also a difkrent purpose to 
serve. Every one who had not set- 
tled with the Druid for his cos up 
to that date, was excluded tron any 
share of this hallowed fire, ‘and all 
his neighbours were interdicced from 
lending him under pain of excommu- 
nication, which, as managed by the 
Druids, was worse than Eve- 
ry one was therefore necessarily com 
pelled to make punctual poyment, or 
live without fire to wert t.. family, 
or cook his provisions, trom Novem- 
ber to November. ‘Lhe lot Novem. 
ber still bears the name ct Hellow- 
een, e. the holy evening, though 
others, with great probab:lity, anda 
stricter conformity to matters ot ‘act, 
write it hallow-tein, the buly 
fire. Be that asit may, ic is evident 
that this festival was a general re- 
joicing for harvest home. 
The preceding narration is perhaps 

in itself unimportant, did it vot tur- 
nish a key for explaining a cusiom 
still prevalent among us, in most 
places of Scotland, called the Lern, or 
hirn, which, every one knows, is a 
feast and rejoicing for |} comple- 
tion of the harvest. ord seems 
to have bafited our im assiduous 
antiquarians, and etymolu. ists. On 
the mtioduction of Christianity these 
kern or carn Acinys would natural- 
sy be as customs idolat- 
rous and to Christianity. 
From this era, what was before a na- 
tional would vf course become 
an individual one, and every peison 
would naturoliy make his own rejoi- 
cipg at the time most convenicat for 
bim.- 
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himself after the conclusion of the 
harvest. 

But though no man had now need 
to go to the carn for the remission 
of his sins, or the rekindling of his 
fire, &c. still such is the inveteracy 
of custom, that hallow-e’en ts still ree 
garded in all the Celtic regions with 
some degree of veneratiou. Fires 
are then every where kindled, and 
various cantrips (as the phrase is) 
practised to pry into futurity, &c. 

From the similarity of rejoicings, 
and trom the coincidence of the sea- 
gon of the year at which they took 
place, as well as from the near resem- 
blance of the pronunciation of the 
words, there appeats no reason to 
doubt that Carn, Cairn, Kern, and 
Kirn, aresynomimous terms, or rather 
provincial variations of the original 
word Carn, 


Curiows enumeration of ScorrisH 
Soncs'*, 


fo Sandy oer the Lee. 
DEAR Sanpy, 


getting some Cauld kaii 

in Aberdeen, with John Roy 
Stewart, I accompanied him to The 
house below the hill,where Green grows 
the Rashes, and where two or three of 
the merry lads of Ayr were taking 
their Bottle of punch, having lately 
come from Don-side. The landlord 
was Johuny M°Gill, you know he mar- 
ried the Souter’s daughter ; she gave 
us a heartf welcome, for Blyth was 
she but an’ ben, and when She came ben 
shebobbit, andintrojuced usto Maggy 
Lauder, Mary Gray, xc. &c. not for- 
getting the Bony wee thing: they were 
all waiting the arrival of Lucy Camp- 


* The following letter, which has file 
fen accidentally into our hands, may 


perhaps be thought ainusing by some of 
our readers, 


Curious Enumeration of Scottish Songs. 


bell from Within a mile of Edinbro, for 
you must know Lucy is to be married 
to Lhe Ranting roaring Highlandman, 
So down we sat to Cakes and ale ang 
were very happy, when up few the 
door, and in started a Sulidier laddje 
I thought tt had been Johnny Cumin, 
but na taith, says Peggy Baud, that's 
John Andersonmy jo, trom Bonny Dun. 
dee, for He wou'd be a soldier. Most 
of us knowing John, we invited him 
to a seat ; he took out his fiddle and 
was beginning to touch 
boon Traquair, but was stopped by 
Duncan Gray, who begged he would 
first favour us with Gad save the hing ; 
Hang the king, says Charlie Stuart, 
who wasimmediately knock’dcownby 
Jack the brisk young WHO 
Lonny bold soldier, We all thouglit 
that Lecere Gordon would have inter 
fered, who was standing in a neuck 
whistling Johnie Cofie, when in came 
the Wand’ ring sailor, singing /Tearts of 
oak, with Blackeyed Susaz in one hand, 
and 7 he Oak stick inthe other, and poor 
Lewie did not hike an a’ that, 
but stunk away as pale as f/osicr’s 
ghost. Duncan Davidson was begin 
ning to cry Kick the rogues out, when 
in the midst of the scuttle we had 
notice, by Roy’s wife of Aldavalich, of 
the arrival of the young couple trom 
Waulking the fauld ; then the cry 
was Busk ye, busk ye, and Fy let us’ 
to the bridal. By this you will under 
stand that Johnny's made a wedding) 
We were just going, when Jenny Ne- 
tles hinted that the Ave-cvife and her 
Zarre! must be paid; on which we bid 
The good wife count her lazing 8° each 
of us had a Sax-pence under our thunby 
and Jenny's bawbee made up the sum. 
On coming to The back of the change 
house, where the wedding was held, 
near the Ad://-mill O, we were met by 
The lads of Dunse, gailanting the 


n 
Lasses of Stewarton ‘The best m9 


was Raitling roaring Willie, and I a: 
sure you IVillie is a wanton 


The best maid was Autherine pe 
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Centrariety betw 


who isthe Bonniest lass ina’ the warld 
except My jo Janet. Our dinner 
consisted of the Aaast beef of Old 

England, Lumps of pudding, The hag- 


gies of Dunbar, Bannocks of barley 


meal, &c. as tor myselt, There 
au.re three evgs in the fan, and 
atter dinner we had Jribbles of bran- 
dy; the whole ery was the stouf 
an’ haud it clinking, and by no means 
Arink hooly and sairly; then Come 
ales a sang, the lady cried, so Patie 
come uf fra the glen, and Whistled o'er 
the lave Gt, and sung Aliacey’s tocker. 
Ov you had seen Auld Alurvris 


ghing at the “auld ayont the 


singing, Go as hist the 


streen. were now Sue 
merry as we twa hare been, “ some 
of them began to trenchers. 
So the dancing Lie 
bride came i frae the barn, and led 


down with one of the Pra lads of 


Gala water, vo the tune ot The Camp: 
bells are co ming. The ing of her 
ahron, Silken Snood, and the Gv in 
made my heart Gue putty 
Udane’d a reel wi? the AZai/ 
of the mill and the Shefherd’s wife, to 
the tune mak: you bi fain. Andrew 
ave’ his culty gun was at Kiss me stucet- 
fy, with Bess the vawkie, whispering a’ 
the while, Come kiss me ina corner. 
In short, we all dauced heartily, but 
1 observed Je nny dang the weaver, 
and scorn’d at him, saying, 
gin ye wore ane and twenty, Tam. a 
ter this, we had a Good night and joy 3 
I came Vodlin’ kame, Not drunk nor 
yet sober, and expected A bonny wee 
house and a caniy wee fire, but L could 
not Ofien the dour till three, wor rage 
Sleefiy Ma. At fast Aly a 
kind dearie \Weard me, and She rose 
and loot meine By this ume eve 
a sleepy body, and got to bed by the 
hight ot Lhe bunny morning. 


Yours, 
Withe Winkie. 


Thurs lay im lhe 


een an Author's Life and Writings. 


Lure and Writines. 
(Continued from pace 419.) 


All mankind in contradiction strong,” 


YouNG 


Lo the Editor. 


Have already taken notice of the 

most common causes of that dis- 
crepancy between an wuther’s lite and 
writtigs, Which has so frequently oc. 
curred: in the annals of literature. 
‘They are such as extend their ine 
thuence equally to the conduct of the 
learned and the unlearned part of 
m anid, al nd le d them bye th to thy 
same actions. But there are other 
causes which exclusively aflect and 
betray those men of cultivated under- 
standings, whose natural tempera- 
ments are enducd with a pecuhar 
sensibility, which exposes them to 
temptations, aud excites sensations 
my them minds that other men can 
never feel, 

l formerly hinted, that delicacy of 
passion exposes Men of genius ta pe- 
‘uliar temptations, or, at least, ren- 
ders them an easier prey to those very 
vices, which men of the same natuial 
tempers, but of opposite habits, cau 
easily overcome. 1 shall pursue this 
idea farther, and endeavour to pornt 
out the dif {ferent effects this refine. 
ment of paesion produces on different 
men of cultivated understandings, 

The man of feeling enjoys the 
prosperous events of human hfe with 
more lively joy than other mcn, and 
15 apt ae) be elated beyond measure 
by success. But he 1s also more 
deeply wounded by adversity, and 
fecls its persecutions with pecuhae 
porgnancy. N ty, events which are 
inditicrent to others, often excite se- 
vere and painful conilictsin his bosom. 
He enters into the 
sincere, and generous ; ardent in all 
his pursuits, and keen in every at- 
tachment. But sown the common 
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cares and disappointments of human 
life, wound his feelings, and real or 
imaginary evils perpetually tear his 


heart. He entertained but a faint 
idea of the accidents of human life, 
while he viewed them in security 
through the medium of books, and 
only heard the realities in faint, re- 
verberated sounds. ‘“Vhen all his fa- 
culties were calm and vigorous, and 
his eves sparkled with confidence of 
successful opposition. But when he 
begins to their maligrity, end 
sees itis Impossible to avoid them, he 
becomes peevish and capricious, and 
looks with indignation at the com- 
inon course of haman affairs. His 
sensibility degenerates rato a diseased 
imitability of temper, nourtshed by 
the delusions of imapination, an 
fattered more and more by the dis- 
traction they necessarily occasion. 
‘hus his peace 1s poisoned, and his 
happiness is corroded ; so that whilst 
lic instructs others in their conduct 
through hfe, he ts unable to guide 
himself with prudence or success ; 
but, on the contrary, exposes hin- 
self to the contempt and hatred of 
those around him. 

Another unsuccessful man of geni- 
us, endued with the same delicacy of 
passion, and of good benevolent dis- 
positions, experiences unforeseen and 
unmerited failure in his best endea- 
vours ; and, from his peculiar situa. 
tion, or constitutional timidity, trem- 
bles at the prospect of what he ex- 
pects to suffer, or at the recollection 
of what he has already endured. To 
dissipate these embittering sensations, 
he precipitately flies to thuse vicious 
cxeesses, which his talents have been 
engaged in exposing to contempt. 
"Though he cannot lull his conscience 
into a false security, or divest himself 
ct his principles, yet, as his indulgen- 
ces impart a momentary alleviation to 
his sufferings, he perseveres to banish 
serious refiection, and deliberately 
follows the fatal phantom, which 
“lores him to hits doom.” Thus he 


who warns others against Gepravation 
of principle, and points out the pit. 
falls of seduction, affords, by his own 
conduct, a mourniul instance of hu. 
man frarlty, 

A third tconsistent character a. 
mongst authors is to be found in 
him who cultivates his imagination 
aud taste alone, and allows his other 
taculties to be overgrown with weeds, 
Fle also acquires this delicacy of 
passion, but his reason and judgement 
are not strengthened in proportion, 
As his passions become more irrita- 
ble, they also become more umuly, 
aud gradually acquire ascendency 0. 
ver his nobler faculties, till at. last 
they lead him captive at their will. 
Biography furnishes vs with so many 
examples of this very frecuent case, 
that at requires no illustration, ‘Thus 
he also, who improves and delighis - 
his fellow-creatures, completely un- 
dermines his own comfort by a fetal 
ciror in his pursuits, and, by thecea- 
duct he pursues, invalidates the tee- 
dency of all he bas written. 

These examples atford a striking 
lesson to those about to engage in the 
profession of letters, of the baleful 
effects of those false steps in the 
pursuit of literature which greatet 
fortitude or prudence might have 
prevented. But we must not con- 
sider the conduct of those unsuccess- 
ful authors, as being the result o' 
deliberate choice. “hey have actec 
parts repugnant to the best qualitte: 
of their hearts, and * against thei 
better knowledge, vot deceived but 
overcome,” by the peculiar tempta- 
tions to which their habits expose? 
them. 

But the facts concerning them 
form no general rule, If they tend- 
ed to represent the uniform result 0 
intellectual improvement, scicace 
general would suffer severely by 1s 
establishment. For the vicious @* 


ever ready to detect the errors 2 
faults of those who have par 
and 


the principles and duties of mora 
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cad to deride them who have forsa- 
hen the paths they prescribed to o- 
thers. But the ignorant scoffer should 
be informed, that such unfortunate 
authors never thed to justivy or de- 
fend their own conduct, nor retracted 
the admonitions they have given to 
others, toshun therocks on which the y 
themselves have been shipw — 

It is well, however, for the cause 
of virtue and of learner, 
characters can be whose 
eximple and precepts have equally 
advanced the peace avd happines: of 
society. It as, indeed, always ou 
duty to forget the faihnes, and dwe!! 
on the virtues of those who hove Ni- 
etructed us ; and when we meet with 
au author oie life never belied iis 
writings, we must place ‘ini amongst 
those revered characte:s in buman 
tite, qui profecto,”? to use the 
words of Cicero, si ad perei- 
‘* piendam colendamque  virtutem 
adjuvarentur, vunquam se ad 
earum studium contulissent.” 


On the Comparatir 
and of Moncy-Rent. 


To the Editor. 

R, 
[? is no less singular than true, 

that all the tenants of the pre- 
‘ent day prefer a money to a victual 
rent, whereas our ancestors did quite 
the reverse. What has created this 
diversity of opinion, does not appear 
to be clearly understood, nor to have 
been thoroughly investigated. If the 
following thoughts on the subject 
will tend to elucidate the matter, vou 
may insert them in your useful Mis- 
cellany, and oblige, Sir 

Yeurs, &c. 

Daunidlee, AN OLD FARMER 

Oct. 1806. 


I suppose it will readily be granted, 


that the whole property of a nation 


Merits of a Viciual 


is exactly worth the whole circulating 
medium which that nation possceses. 
lf so, whatever diminishes the cuir- 
culating medium, ce 
perty of a nation, and, ace vers’s 
whatever ecucreases the 


pre “tates the pro- 


erculatiny 

medium, cnereases aiso the value 

property. 


lt we look t! 


back to the beginning 
N the last ceptury, we fiod the rents, 
almost without a single 
paid ifso corpor’,i. im kind. If 
we look a bttle tarther back, we will 
find feu farms, which pay only a shil- 
log or merk scots, of feu duty, whieh 
at the present day would let for up. 
wards of L.J00 sterling. Even im 
the last eagueree of the lands of 
Scotland, by which the cess, &c. are 
tel it will be generally found, 
that anestate which was then valued 
at J..100 Scots, would at present rent 
at L.100 sterling, the increase ia 
value being inthe proportion of 
to From these facts will ap- 
pear, that the circulating medium wae 
then small, and was difftcule to be 
obtained, so that both heritor and 
tenant found it more eliible that 
reuts should be paid in kind. Add 
to this, that, previous to the revo- 
ution, Scotland was so little engaged 
in trade or manutactures, that in the 
course of several centuries the cir- 
culating medium encreased very lit. 
tle, and the value of property conse- 
quently kept nearly stationary. 
Posterior to en revolution, and 

the establishment of the funding 
system, an addithou was made to the 
circulating medium, and our trade 
began to encreace. ‘These effects 
vere for a long time feeble, and pro- 
duced little alteration in the value of 
land, and it is only within these 50 
years that any considerable part of 
the rent of land began to be paid 
money. ladeed might with ae- 
curacy enough have dated the rapid 
jucreas@ of the value of land from 
the conclusion of the last American 
war. 
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‘The then proprictors who had 
lived to see this amazing encrease in 
the vaive of land, and had also seen 
in its depreciated state, were con. 
siderably at a loss how to act in let- 
ting ther farms. They however 
steered a kind of middle course, and 
made the rents payable, halfin money 
and half in kind. By this mecns 
they were sure of a certain stipulated 
part of the rent in money, thongh 
property might fail im value ; and if 
it increased, the moiety of rent pay- 
ble in kind would always keep place 
with that increase, and insure ther 
an addition of rent. I recollect no- 
thing better than that these halt-mo- 
ney rents were submitted to by the 
tenants with the greatest reluctance. 

Theamazing and unprecedented ine 
crease of the circulating medium du- 
ring the late and present French war 
must be in the recollection of every 
one. Our national debt is nearly tn- 
pled, and our taxation in the same pro- 
pertion. Add to this, that we have 
nearly engrossed the whole commerce 
of Europe, owing to the almost total 
extinction of that of France, Spain, 
Holland, and Flanders. ‘That sucha 
2apid and unprecedented increase of 
circulating medium should have a 
powerful tendency to depreeiate the 
value of money, and evhance the value 
of the necessaries of life, is at once 
selfevident. ence the avidity of a 
‘cuant to get rid of a victual, and pay 
a money rent. Money is every day 
falling in value, and the productions of 
his farm are in the same proportion ri- 
singin price. “As as the national 
debt continves to accumulate, and 
our commeree to extend, the said 
causes will uniformly produced the 
same effects. 

But there is in the affairs of na. 
tions as well as imdividuals a certain 
acme which they cannot pass. This 
the great and sagacious Pst wisely 
foresaw, and his suctessors have with 
the greatest propriety trodden in his 
footsteps, by guarding es much as 
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possible against the further accumy. 
lation of the national debt, and by 
means of war taxes, raising a great 
proportion: of the Supplies of the 
year. This is indeed a wise measure, 
for it is absolutely necessary that our 
circulating medium bear a just and 
relative proportion to that of ihe 
nations with whom we have com. 
mercial intercourse. For were mo. 
ney to sink in valuc, in the same pro. 
portion as it has done these 12 years 
past, in less than 12 years to come, 
our commodities would cost so much, 
that we could not sell a single article 
in any foreign market. 

The funding system appears there. 
fore to have nearly reached its arm/, 
and the moment it beeomes station. 
ary, property of every description 
willassume a stationary and permanent 
value, Dut as soon as the funding 
system ceases to accumulate ; owing 
to the operation of the sinking fund, 
it must begin to decrease, and this 
Ciminution must operate to depress 
the value of property in the same 
proportion that its accumulation en- 
hanced it. | 

The consequences of Peace seem 
to be anticipated by the nation in no 
very favourable point of view, for 
the rejoicings at the rupture of the 
negotiation cannot otherwise be ac- 
counted for. Peace in our present 5! 
tuation is an undesirable object, and 
war is not less so; but of the two, @ 
safe and honourable peace*is surely 
to be preferred. Peace will however 
bring along with it disagreeable con- 
sequences to the farmer. It will 
decrease our trade, as other nations 
will naturally resume that share from 
which, during the war, they have 
been excluded. It will withdraw 
from circulation 40 millions annually 
Spent on account of the war. It 
will prevent the accumulation of the 
national debt, and cause the sinking 
fund to have its full effect in dm 
nishing it, &c. Peace will there 


fore greatly diminish the eculatité 
medivi 
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rocdfum, and consequently depretiate 
the value of the necessarnes of hte; 


and if we might indulge the hepe of 


OO years uninterrupted peace, and 
the yradual diminution of the nation- 
al debt by the operation of the sink- 
inv fund, property would gradually 
fail along with the funding system, 
inthe same proportion that it rose 
with it. 

Veom the arguments laid down, it 
will appear that money is not the pre- 
per equivalent which a tenant ought 
to render a amir for his farm. 
Uvery heritor who let a farm 20 years 
ago for a money rent, will readily Se 
sent to this — because he has 
cxperiencedthe fact; and every farmer 
who pays a money rent 20> years 
hence will probably find as little dif. 
ticulty in assentiny to at, however 
much he may doubt it at present. 
Itis in the power of no man alive 
to determine what money rent a 
farm wil be worth %S or & vears 
hence, and far less 50 or 40. All is 
inystery and conjecture, But any 
men versed in agriculture may form 
a pretty accurate estimate of the pro- 
bable produce of a farm, and what 
part thercof be could give for reut. 

This is in reality the true way of 

timating arent: arent paid in kind 
this superior and exclusive advan- 
tage, that it keeps pace equally with 
the rise and fall of monev, and is ade- 
quate to allemergencics, being the h- 
teral produce of the farm. ‘The 
man who pays a victual rent might 
lye down composed and easy, tho’ the 
funding svstem should explode to. 
morrow. Ide might do the same tho’ 
the value ot money should decrease 
tenfuld more thaw at present. None 
of these cense quences could pos tbly 
affect him. 

whilst a rentin kind is pecu- 
hiarly adapted tothe interest of the 


tenant, is every 


in favour of the heritor. Noth IM yr 
can set this matter in a clearer point 
of tew, th: in adverting to the pave: 


4% 


4 


the army which was fixed about a 
century ago. A soldier’s pay was at 
that time “Gd. per day, which would 
have purchased him a peck of meal 
and 3 lib. of beef. Now, instead 
of fixing his pay in) money, had 
it been fixed in meal and beef, it 
would have kept pace with the rise 
or tall of money, and have afforded 
him a comfortable subsistence under 
every possible fluctuation of the cir- 
culating medium of the nation. 

Had rents in kind been still adhe- 
red to, we should not every day sce 
heritors purchastag money leases at 
double the value the farm would 
have sold tor, at the time the lease 
was granted ; nor should we, as pro- 
bably we may at no distant period, 
see the tenantry of a whole nation 
ruined, by their judyed predilection 
in favour of moncy-rents, which every 
day fluctuate with the increase or 
diminution of the circulating medinm ; 
and which, on the explosion, or ex- 
tinction, of the funding system (cir- 
cumstances by no means improbable} 
would, metead of the anaual value of 
the farms, be found more than ade- 
quate to the compiete purchase of 
them. 

Within these 20 years that the aa- 
tional capital has increased so rapid- 
ly (itis only a paper capital) every 
things respecting tarming has been 
mystery and speculation, and the 
most scemingly d:tadvantagous lea- 
ses have turned out great bargains 
in a few years. But this 1s owing 
neither to the industry nor sagacity 
of the tenant, but the rapid increase 
of the circulating medium, which, 
lke resisthess tide, carried every 
thing before it, and which on its ebb 
will absorb and carry every thing 
back with it to that goal fiom which 
it onirinally started. 

Buta rent payable in kind, and jue 
digious y imposed in proportion to 
the actual produce of the farm, 13 
founded onthe frm basis of the ur- 
altcrable faws of nature. keeps 
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to all emergencies. A lease euch 


terms might endure tro > the first 
davn of time, to th: anal xtinction 


of it. without der iging 1. e equil- 
brium of the ip erest of the proprie: 
tor or .-d withon: furnish- 
incevera p! ground of dissa- 

1s 
tisfac’ on to either. 


On the Advantages of the Study of 
Hisrory. 


Desire of mental improvement, 

or wish for prese? gratifica- 
tion, are, in general, the stimu/iof such 
as devote a portion of their time to 
reading. latter of these bemg 
the motive by which the greater 
part of marking are actuated, those 
who aim at the benefit of their fel- 
low creatures in the different depart- 
ments of litcrature, find it necessary 
to blend entertainment with instruc- 
tion. There are, indeed, some whose 
attention to an abstract subject may 
be detained by their curiosity, and 
whose entertainment is estimated by 
their progression, but the greater 
part, rather than submit to the inces. 
sant labour attendant on the success: 
ful cultivation of such arduous stu. 
dies, relinquish, in a great measure, 
those habits on which the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge greatly depends, 
and grant full mduleence to those 
propensities which, when they be- 
come habitual, meapacitate the mind 
for more strenuous exertions.—T'o 
such, those writings which are not 
so irksome as to become a task, nor 
sO romantic as to captivate the ima- 
gination and foster in the mind, a 
reluctance to the discipline of reason, 
are calculated to be highly beneficial. 
Of all the writings of this kind, 
history, on account of the dignity of 
the subject, and the advantages to be 
derived from a careful study of its 
contents, deserves our most attentive 


On the Advantages of the Study of History, 


pece with all times, and is aucquate 


consideiateron. In it, we see man in 
every siage of society; and a view: 
of the steps by which a savage na. 
tion arrives at civilization and opu. 
lence, and their consequent deviations 
into Juxury and hicentiousness, while 
it arrrots the attention by the en. 
affords, is at the 
same ume fraught with the most im- 
portant istruction, lt strengthens 
our attachment to the cause of vir. 
tue, by painting the salutary effects 
which flow from an obedtence to tts 
dictates; and the horrid consequences 
produced to a nat on, by the vicious 
bel aviour of its inhabitants as indi- 
viduals. 

It has been justly observed, that 
without mixing in society, and the 
most attentive observation, we wil! 
have very inadequate ideas of the pas. 
sions and affections of the human 
mind ; that the speculations of the sol 
taire concerning human nature, in- 
stead of having any foundation in 
the constitution of man, are litle 
better than idle dreams of imarina. 
tion. This remark will equaily ap. 
ply to those who are conversant with 
a small circle; whose observation 1s 
bounded by the limits of the king: 
dom in which they are placed, and 
whey? curiosity has pever prompted 
them to explore the history of dis- 
tant ages. These having no idea of 
manners and customs different fiom 
their own, are led to discredit every 
account of them, er attribute them 
to the caprice of the inhabitants.— 
History, however, by shewirg man 
in every situation, under every pre 
judice, and under every form of go- 
vernment, enlarges our ideas, a 
renders us capable of tracing many 
actions to their real causes, which, t 
a superficial and uninformed obser 
ver, appear as the effects of a differ 
ent constitution, or the genuine con: 
sequences of intellectual derange 
ment. f 
But it is the peculiar advantage © 
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On the Advantages of the 


and, atthe seme time, to 
furnish the most exqt entertain 
ment. 

It is a generally received max- 
im, that jastruction can never be 
communicated with euch suceess as 
by example: we easily imbibe and 
readily practtse those virtues, when 
associated with some livines charae- 
ters, which, when recommended 
merely as dutics, though enforced 
by the most weiphty coostderations 
of interest, tail to make any impres- 
gion by which our future conduct ts 
affected. narration of events, 
which are the effects of prior causes, 
and also the causes of events stall 
more considerable, while 1% possesses 
the ment of initiating the mind aa 
those habits, by which we arrive at 
a satisfactory and rational solution 
of any phenomenon, arrests cur at- 
tention by the mterest it exeites in 
us for the fate of those who are its 
objects. 

We rejoice with the hero who 
enjoys a triumph, and we sympa- 
thize with him, when, after eve ry hu- 
man eflort, he meets with discomft. 
ture and disgrace: We follow with 
mingled admiration and esteem the 
upright Statesman m his Opposition 
to pecnlation and injustice, and mourn 
with ihe patriot the fall of his coun- 
try. Our attention is kept awake 
by the vartous pieces of information, 
which it is the province of history to 
record, and by the great coasequen- 
ces with w hich every event is fraught, 
Vhe variety also with which history 
abounds, keeps the mind from falling 
Into that insipid Iistlessness, which a 
long continuance of the subject sel- 
dom fails to produce, 

Bat while this species of writing 
is a fund of entertainment and ine 
struction to every class of readers, 
there are particular classes to whom 
a thorough knowledge of history 1s 
absolutely necessary. It will readily 
be perceived that I allude to the 


staigsman and piiosopher. If it be 
granted, that to experience we are 
indebted for a very valuable and use- 
2 part of our knowledge, it wall 

itarally follow, that those writings 
which are the protessed records of 
the accumulated wisdom of ages are 
peculiarly valuable. Now history, 
being aaceord of the transactions ot 
menin a collective capacity, in eve- 
ry aye of the world, 1s the only 


sure ftonndation on which the politt 

can can rear those theories whiea 

Pos 

have for their object the agirrandises 

ment and hapyiness of his counirv: 


what happened in former times, wil, 


In similar circumstances, still conti. 
nue to happen; and, maktog due al 
Jowianee tor any Ciflerence that 
may subsist betwixt the circumestan- 
ces which, ata remote period, affec- 
ted any measure, and those which 
In present times influence it, he will 
be able to foretcll its probable con- 
Seqrecnces. 

‘To the philosopher, a knowledge 
of history will appear equally requi- 
Site, when we consider that it con- 
tains a transcript of the human mind 
In Sations staves, from rudeness to 
dom the actions 
of those who are its subjects. ihe 
opher »by a careful attention to 
the workings of his own mind, and 
a strict observation of ochers, may go 
apreat way m the dev lopement of 


relin« ment, pourtray ( 


many of the intelicctual phenomena, 
and from a particular cetat! arrive at 
general conclusions ; but from the 
complexity of the subject, and the 
different lights im which parts of it 
may be viewed, the certainty of them 
depends, in a great measure, on the 
number of facts by which they are 
supported.  Hvesides, there are seve- 
ral latent principles of action which 
cannot be called forth but in certaia 
Situations, and others so modified by 
particular circumstances, that the 
philosopher who writes solely from 
am attentive observation of the opera- 

tione 
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tions of his own mind, wil) be expo. 
sed to the danger ot mistaking and 
omitting many of the simple ele- 
ments. 

If history be compared with any 
of the sciences which are so greatly 
cultivated, its advantages will appear 
more conspicnous than by any ftor- 
mal declaration inits favour. If 
they be estimated according to their 
comparative tendency to mehiorate 
our condition in hfe, I make no 
doubt but that the verdict will be in 
favour of history. There are none 
of ‘the sciences without their parti 
cular uses; but there are some which, 
on a strict comparison wiih others, 
have more the appearance of being 
food for curiosity than conducive 
to any good end. ‘The science, 
which embraces the dev.lopement of 
the nature of man, and the deduc- 
tion of his duties, must, in the eye of 
every candid and judicious man, be 
of greater imporiance, than that 
which has for its object the proper- 
of vegetables. And even in the 
higher branches of natural philoso- 
phy, the conclusions at which we 
arrive, When considered with regard 
to their practical utility, are seldom 
worthy of the labour bestowed on 
them. In every addition we make 
to our knowledge of the laws of 
nature, an additional proof is sup- 
plied of the vast powers of the hu- 
man mind. But knowledge is valu- 
able only in proportion to its use ful- 
ness. Now, many of those discover- 
res which have astonished mankind, 
and are justly accounted as the high- 
est exertions of the human intellect, 
have little to recommend them, on 
the score of usefulness. As specula- 
tions, which enlarge the mind, they 
merit all the attention and praise 
which have been bestowed upon them, 
but can never be recommended as 
studies from which the greatest ad- 
Vantayes accrue to mankind, 
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Petition of distressed Newspapers. 


Tothe Patron of Literature, the 
of the Scots Magazine; —The ijijon 
of the distressed Fraierniiy of New 
rg 


SHEWETH, 


HAT it ts now 155 years since 

“ the great ancestor of your pe- 
titioners made his appearance 
Scotland 3 since that, we have been 
yearly amending. And although we 
sometimes condescend to be venal, 
yet our use and influence have been 
generally acknowledged. We fly to 
the remotest corners of the kingdom, 
diffusiny: tuformation and amusement 
In our progress. And if preserved ac. 
cording to our merits, we would form 
valuable sources of reference to the 
historian and the curious. But, alas! 
few, comparatively few of us, survive 
the week which gives us birth— 
Doomed to the most servile uses: 
instead of forming a valuable acqui. 
sition to the library, we are employed 
in singing fowls, in packing snut, 
sugar, tea, and tobacco: sometimes 
we are subservient to the purposes ol 
the miller, and inclose many a fre 
thing destined to decorate em fur 
readers : we sometimes conrcy Pores 
for their perusal; and, what 1 net 
more strange than trie, most of those 
novels round which we aie wripped 
te protect them from harm, would eo 
weighed in the scales of the candid | 
be found ecreciously wanting in true 
value. Shocking to tell, we are ot- 
ten emploved in services the most de- 
erading : such as wiping the lather 
from the razor of a country barber, 
puoctured by the new-mown bristles 
of some rustic ploughman. Que use 
to which we are often applied. 13 " 
degrading that it cannot be so muc 
as mentioned, 
One of our predecessors conveyt 

a very accurate abstract of the trl 
of Viscount Melville; and wonder 
ful it is, that interesting as the ¢o? 
tents of that paper were, 00 “=, 
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was Slewn, it was doomed to the same 
servile purposes with those who hed 
gone before. Tt seems as if a perse- 
culion were waged against our unfor- 
tunate fraternity, insomuch that itis 
are to sce a thousand of usin a re- 
gular series. 

Antiquarians and historians, when 
wishing to elucidate some point in 
Aestory, feel the want of imiormers 
hike us; and is gt not odd that we are 
thus doomed to oblivion as soon as 
read ? The benefit which futureages 
would reap from us, were we preser- 
ved, would be incalculable. We 
form faithful recorders of the history, 


taste, amusements, and opinions ot the 


times which We exist: we may be 
stikd Enitomes of hfe: philosophers, 
by recuring to us, would be able to 
bring the manners of one aye into 
contrast with those of another, thus 
giving useful lessons to mankind, 
And many of those phenomena of 
nature and art which su irpiize, are 
treated of by us with a minuteness 
which in a treatise would seem tif- 
ling. 

There can be no saving in applying 
us to any of the uses ‘helene com 
plained of. Wall our readers consider 
that they pay Od. for one of us ? coun- 
try readers pay the postage extra; 
whereas there 18 a sort “a paper 
made for the very uses and purposes 
to which the complainers are applied. 

fis the extensive circulation and 
character of the Scots Magazine are 
weil known ; by appearing: in it eur 
petition will acquire a desree of con- 
fidence which it would otherwise 
want, and tend to make an old 
newspaper more respected than it has 
hitherto been. 

Wehope, Mr Editor, you will give 
our humble petition a place in your 
Magazine, and, by pul blishing our 
Gistressed state to the world, pro- 
cure usa redress of those grievances 
under which we now labour. 

And your petitioners will ever 
pray, &e, 


D. Account ef the late 
‘THURLOW. 


S Nobleman was born in 17335. 
Ile was son of the Ree. Pbomas 
‘Thurlow, rector of Ashfield, Suf- 
folk, The family had not formerly 
tisen to any distinction, and was 
Lather in narrow circuimstaneecs, not- 
withstanding which his father found 
means to send two of his children to 
the Edward, the subject 
of this memoir,was sent to Cainbridye, 
and under the imspection of 
rs Hicre however his cecen- 
tricities are said to have been such, 
asto make it expedicat for him to 
quit the university, in order to shun 
ly of which he was tm danger. 
This circumstance prevented 
from attaining: any, exter of the bon- 
ours or emoluments wh: the collesre 
had to bestow, 
Mr Thurlow, en throwing off the 
academte gown, entered of 
the Society ofthe Inncr Femole, and 
assumed that of a student of law®, a- 
bout the year 175G- In this new 
situation he appears to have kept 
his terms, and to have eat his coni- 
mons, to have been called to th 
bar, and to have paid lis fees, a9 
exact conformity to ancicat 
mn L758. He was now, according te 
the phraseolopy of the Conrts, af- 
prrenticius ad lecem, aad it we are to 
believe the re ports of his co-tes pora 
ries, like many other aj yprentices, hie 
at times played hogeh we 
doubt not that he are d himselt 
by starts to professional studies, and 
i appears evident that a strong aad 
vigorons mind lke his was enabled, 


even by occasional applic ation, to at- 


tain a therough knowledoe of the 
fundamental prince ines of our 


pal laws, 


* ‘Dhis vow Is Wore in the 

Hall, during the time of dianer, but it 
formerly served as a+ to the 
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Having attained the degree of 
Utier Barrister, as by that time he 
was twenty three years of age, it 
tnay be supposed by those who have 
witnessed the lattc+ part of his ca- 
reer, that Mr Thurlow must have 
soon distinguished himself both as a 
lawyer and an orator. Burt, on the 
contrary, he remained during a long 
pericd in obscurity, and seemed to 
be consigned to pass silently down the 
stream of oblivion, when he was rescu- 
ed from the reproach ot mediocrity, 
both in respect to talents aud prac- 

tee, by the lucky coincidence of one 
or two fortunate eveuts, 

Sir Fletcher Norton, afterwards 
Lord Grantley, at this period was 
tle most prominent lawyer at the 

bar, As his old antagonist, 
Serjeant Davy, was no more, and Mr 
Dunning (created in cue time Lord 
Ashburton) had scarcely yet disclosed 
those great talents which at length 
placed him at the top of the profes- 
sion, it was difficult, in the language 
of the cay, to #:/ any one against 
him. ‘Thurlow, who was better 
known at this period at Nando’s than 
at Westminster Hall, had, however, 
found means to distinguish himself 
amonz his friends ; end as his figure, 
his voice, and his manner, were 
known to be efficient, it was at last 
cetermined by a resolute attorney to 
entiust the conduct of an important 
cause to his care. 

It was on this occasion, which pro- 
bably proved decisive of his fate, that 
he entered the lists with a veteran, 
who had hitherto been considered as 
the boldest practitioner at the Eng- 
itsh bar, and came off victorious; for 
after having given cut for cut, and 
blow for blow, he gained the battle, 
tothe great joy of the bar, and of 
the bench too, perhaps, neither of 
which was displeased to behold a ju- 
nior member contending for, and ob- 
taining the well-merited applause of 
the public, by defeating a champion 
of such renown. 
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The Douglas cause, on which Oc. 
easion Mr ‘Thurlow happened to be 
onthe fortunate side, opened a still 
wider ficld for his talewts and abilities, 
He had then to contend in a great 
and popular cause, in behalf of the 
claims of a minor, in OPposition te 
one of the most illustrious families in 
North Britain, and he aequited him. 
self in such a mauner as to enhance 
his reput. tion in no common deyrec, 
He deemed it necessary, however, in 
vindicating the legitimate precensions 
of his noble client, to attack a gen. 
tleman *, engaged on the othe: side, 
with some degiee of asperity, and a 
challenge, followed by a meeting 1a 
the field, was the consequence. 

The reputation of Mr Thurlow 
was thus raised suddenly, yet his prac 
tice was not, at that or any other 
time, considerable ; and he would ne. 
ver have attained, perhaps, the ho- 
nours that now awaited him, but for 
the political infiuence of the Bedford 
party, then paramount to all other in- 
terests. 

He had just received a silk gown, 
when he obtained the favour of Lord 
Weymouth, who then vccupied the 
important station of Secretary of 
State. In consequence of the patron- 
age of that nobleman, with whom 
he spent many a social hour, Mr 
Thurlow, in March 1770, became - 

vested 


— 


* The person in question was the late 
Andrew Stuart, Esq. a descendant from 
a very ancient family in North Britain, 
and who, on the demise of the late Pre- 
tender, considered himself as the repre- 
sentative of that Illustrious family, which 
had given so many kings to Scotland 
and England. He had been, we believe, 
what in the Scotch law is called one © 
the ¢vtors and curators, or, in other woress 
guardian to the Duke of Hamilton, ane, 
as such, took an active part in the Dow- 
glas cause. In addition to a chailenge 
to Mr ‘Thurlow, he addressed a sere 
of letters to Lord Mansfield, who was 
also supposed to have treated him cavé- 

erly on the same occasion. 
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vested with the office of Solicitor Ge- 
neral, in the piace of John Dunning, 
Esq. and in January 1771 he suc- 
ceeded William Delpey, Esq. after- 
wards created Lord Walsingham, as 
Attorney General. 

‘The Bedtord, or Bloomsbury party, 
then supported Lord North, and as 
very warm debates soon after arose on 
the subject of the American war, in 
which the minister was combated 
by the eloquence of Savile, Burke, 
and Fox, he found great advantage 
from betng supported by the abili- 
ties of Thelin. who zealously 
poused that side of the question. 

Such zeal, joined to such abilities, 
could not long pass untewarded , and 
accordingly, on the 2d of June 1778, 
he was appointed Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Great Britain, by virtue of 
which office, he, at a single bound, 
became the second subject in the 
kingdom. On the next day he was 
created a Peer of Great Britain, by 
the title of Lord Thurlow, Baron of 
Ashfield, in the country of Suffolk, 
with remainder, in case of default 
of issue male, to his nephews. 

He continued to fulfil the duties 
of his arduous and important s:tua- 
tion for five years, and during that 
period raised his second brother from 
an humbly rectory to the episcopal 
dignity. But when Lord North and 
Mr Fox united, and formed the coa- 
lition administration, he was obliged 
to retire, and on the 9th of April, 
1783, the seals were put in commis- 
sion, 

This state of affairs, however, 
proved but of short continuance ; for 
the new adminiscration was not stup- 
ported by the voice of the people, 
and it so happened, by a coincidence 
rather unusual, that the king was of 
the same mind. His Majesty was 
indeed peculiarly averse to the con- 
tinuence of the junto in office, as the 
project of the East-India Bill seem- 
ed to be calculated to abridge the 


frequented the Elouse 
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royal prerogative, and create a new 
power in the constitution, 

Mr Pitt, who had before acted a3 


Chancellor of the Exchequer under 


Lord Shelburne, now became first 
Lord of the Treasury and Premier, 
on which occasion he selected Lord 
Thurlow for the great seal, and that 
nobleman ‘accordingly resumed his 
seat on the woolsack, on the 2Sd of 
December 1753, after a short inter- 
val of eight months aad a fortnight. 
After his resumption of the seals, 
Lord ‘Thuriow couthened for some 
time to support the administration, 
of which he“himself constituted a 
conspicuous portion. Ele had now 
attained the summit of his ambition, 
for indeed he cou!d climb no higher, 
and having received the reversion of 
atellership, which soon after drop- 
ped, he was become perfectly inde- 
pendent, in point of fortune. He 
did not always accord, however, with 
the Premier; and as neither of these 
celebrated men was famed for a cév- 
citatory charity it 1s not at all surpry- 
sing that they should have, ai leng th, 
arreed to separate. ‘T'o those who 
were personally acquainted with them 
the wonder indeed was, that they 
should have remained so Jong as 
nine or ten years in the same cabinet. 
At length,in 1795, Lord Vhurlow 
resigned “the high and important 
functions of Lord High Chancellor, 
and was succeeded by Lord Losgh- 
borough, afterwards Earl of Rossiyn. 
From that period his Loordship 
of Peers but 
seldom, and his heaith havine become 
very precarious, the atr of the town 
was supnosed to be so that, 
even during the wieter, he seldom or 
never slept in is 
square. 
Meanwhtle, hay purchased an 
estate in the netghbourhood of Det- 
ich, Lord Thurlo v ordered a house 
to be built on a rising ground for his 
accommodation. A regular estimate 
Was 
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was accordingly made out by an emi- 
nent architect, and the mansion com- 
pleted, but the final charge was so 
disproportionate to the sum originally 
proposed, that the noble lord ex- 
claimed ** that he would never either 
enter or pay for it, but remain in his 
farm-house to the day of his death.” 

As he had exhibited great attach- 
ment to the King, during the dis- 
cussion of the Regency Bill *, so he 
afterwards enjoyed the intimacy and 
the confidence of the Prince of Wales, 
aud is supposed to have been the ad- 
viscr of his Royal Highness on many 
critical and important occasions. He 
was accustomed to meet him at the 
hospitable house of the late Mr Mac- 
namara, of Streatham, and was per- 
suaded to sit to Rossi for a bust, 
which is now in Carleton House. 
lor several years past his Lordship 
has divided his time between Dul- 
wich and Brighton, at the latter of 
which he usually spent some of the 
summer months ; during which he 
rode en the fine Sussex downs, enjoy- 
ed the bracing air of the sea, and oc- 
casionally saw and conversed with the 
heir to the crown, 

In summing up the character of 
Lord ‘Thurlow, it will be found that 
this nobleman was entitled to much 
praise as a Chancellor. The tntlexi- 
ble integrity that governed his dect- 
sions was never once called in qucs- 
tion, while the wisdom by which 
they were regulated has been always 
admired. He-was eager to detect, 
to expose, and if possible, to punish 
the mal.practices of low attornies, 
end other retainers of the law, who 
are a disgrace and an opprobrium to 
the professions He saw, and he la- 
mented the frauds and chicanery fre- 
quently arising out of commissions of 
bankruptcy, and wished to restraia 


celebrated exclamation of 


© When I forsake my King in the hour 
et his distress, may God torsake me!” 
pioduced a wonderful eect. 


them, aliuough they were far lese 
common than at present. He was 
particularly severe inthe case of such 
adventurers as had carried off the 
wards of his court; and in respect 
to another class of persons, who were 
also under theimmediate guardianship 
of the Chancellor, his conduct. has 
been recently quoted with great ap. 
plause by Lord Erskine. It was he 
indeed who first instituted the rule, 
that in respect to supposed lunatics, 
the onus proband: should attach to the 
plaintiff; whereas, when a statute 
had been once obtained, the proof of 


sanity was to rest with the defend. 


ant. 

The conduct of Lord Thurlow 
on the woolsack was dignified, yet 
the impatience of contradiction, or 
the access of disease, would some. 
times produce irritation. But it is 
wonderful with what cordiality the 
public took his part, when a noble 
Duke, who had alluded to new fami- 
lies and upstart lawyers, was remind: 
ed of the meretricious claims of one 
of his own ancestors, in a dignified 
and manly speech delivered by the 
subject of this memoir. 

During the first time that he held 
the seals Lord Thurlow was accused 
of treating the gentlemen of the bar 
with a degree of roughness and seve 
rity, at which he himself, while im 
their situation, would have been the 
first to spurn. We have some 
son to suppose, however, that on his 
return to office he altered his conduct 
in this instance, and ever after dis 
played more urbanity to that te- 
epectable class of men, out of which 
lis own successors were destined to 
be chosen. 

It is well known, that the patron 
age of an English Lord Chancellor, 
in respect to ecclesiastical affairs, 
extensive. Ali vacant livings under 


a certain amount are in bis gift, a0 
his voice is, at the same time, # 
tended to in respect to the dispos? 


of the cignities of the church 
Through 
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Through his influence his brother 
obtained two lucrative sees in suc- 
cession, and by his liberality a no- 
minal Dean of Caius was rendered a 
real one, cum cura animarum.  Hor- 
sley also, on account ef his contro- 
versial talents, was by his means 
seated on the Bishops’ bench; but 
notwithstanding this, it 1s on record 
that he was unable to obtain for Dr 
Johnson such an increase of his pen. 
sion as would have enabled him to 
endeavour to repair a broken consti- 
tution, by flying to the genial climate 
of Italy. 

Edward Lord Thurlow died at 
Brighton in B5ussex, on the 12th of 
September, 1806. in the 7Ist year of 
his age. He had three daughters 
by Miss Hervey, one of whom, Mrs 
Brown, who had married in oppost- 
tion to his wish, was present at his 
demise. 

He is succeeded in his Barony by 
Edwaré, now Lord Thurlow, the 
eldest son of his brother, the late 
Bishop of Durham, with rematnder, 
incase of default of issue male, to 
-dward South ‘Thurlow, M. A. one 
of the six prebendaries of Norwich. 


Arcount of the AMERICAN Settlement 
of KENTUCKY. 


From Micuacvx’s Travels. 


"| HE State of Kentucky is situa- 

ted between 56° 30’ and 39° SO’ 
lat. and between 25° and 29? of long. 
Its boundaries are, to the N. W. the 
Ohio, for an extent of about seven 
hundred and sixty miles; to the E. 
Virginia, and to the S. the Siate of 
Tennessee. Tt is separated from Vir- 
ginta by Sandy River, and the Lau- 
rel-linlsy one of the principal chains 
of the Allegany Mountains. The 
extreme length of thie State is about 
iour hundred miles ; and its greatest 
width nearly two hundred. This 
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vast extent appears to rest Upon a 
base of calcareous stone, covered by 
a stratum of vegetable mould, which 
varies in its composition, and is from 
several inches to ten and even fifteen 
feet thick. The limits of the im- 
mense stone-bank have not yet been 
accurately ascertained ; but 1s thick- 
ness must be very considerable, from 
the appearance it exhibits at the ri- 
vers, the banks of which, particular- 
ly those of Kentucky, and Dick Ri- 
vers, tise in some parts perpendicular- 
ly to the height of three hundred 
icet, in which space nothing but this 
stone is perceptible. "The soil of the 
Kentucky, though irregular, 1s not 
hilly, except jn some few parts near 
the Ohio, and on the side of Virginia. 
Calcareous stone, and abundant mines 
of unexplored coal, are the only mi- 
peral substances observabie. Iron 
mines are scarce, and, as far as I 
can recollect, one only is worked, 
which is by no means sufficient for 
the wants of the country. 

Jn 1782, the number of inhabit- 
ants in Kentucky did not exceed 
three thousand ; but in 1790, it a- 
mounted to one hundred thousand ; 
and in the general census of 1800, it 
is computed at two hundred and 
twenty thousand. At the time ot 
my journey to Lexiagton, in An- 
gust, SOY, they calculated its popuia- 
tion to amount to two hundred and 
fifty thousand ; including about two 
thousand negro-slaves. Hence in 
this State, where perhaps there can- 
not be found ten individuals twerty- 
five years of age, who were born 
there, the number of inhabitan's tg 
already as great as in seven of the 
old States, while there are only two 
whose population is twice as Kumer- 
ous. This rapid increase might 
have been much greater, bat for one 
particular circumstance, which pre- 
vents emigration to those districts : 
1 allude to the dithculty of establish- 
ing claims to landed property : for of 
aii the States of the Union, it is in 
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subject of controversy. never 
stopped at the house of a single in- 
habitant, who did not appear convin- 
ced of the validity of his own title, 
while he doubted that of his neigh 
bour. Amongst the numerous causes 
which have produced this incredible 
confusion in property, the principal 
may be considered the ignorance of 
the land surveyors, or rather the dif- 
ficulty they at first experienced in the 
pu suit of their operations. The con- 
tinual state of war in which this 
country was then involved, often obh- 
ged them to suspend their labours to 
avoid being shot by the natives, who 
espied them in the woods. The 
danger they incurred was extreme ; 
for itis well known, that a savage 
often goes fifty leagues to kill a sin- 
gle enemy ; that he remains for se- 
veral days together in a hollow tree 
to surprize him; and when he has 
succeeded he takes off his scalp, he 
reiuins with the same rapidity.—- 
From this state of things it results, 
that not only the same lot has been 
measured several times over by dif- 
ferent surveyors, but that it has 
often been divided by different 
lines, describing such and such 
portions of a lot to depend upon 
others adjacent; which in their 
turn have been subjected to the same 
misanplication with regard to others 
in their vicinity, In short, there are 
lots of a thousand acres, in which 
every hundred is the subject of con- 
test. The military rights ave, how- 
ever, considered as more secure; but 
one remarkable circumstance is, that 
many of tie inhabitants find a gua- 
rantee for their property in this con- 
fusion ; for tbe law, being particular- 
ly favourable to ulture, has de- 
creed, that the clear:ng and ameliora- 
tio, of the land shall be reimbursed 
by the person who may succeed in 
ejecting the first occupier; and as 
the esta ation, On account of the 
extreme scarcity of hands, 1s always 
mace in favour of cultivators, it fol. 
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this that such claims are most the 


lows, that many people are not in. 
clined to improve their possessions, 
lest they should sustain a considera. 
ble loss, and be in their turns expel 
led by others, who may attack them 
at a moment when they least expect 
it. ‘This uncertainty, with respect 
to landed property, 13 an inexhausti- 
ble source of long and expensive law. 
suits, by which the attornies gain 
considerable advantage. 

The imhabitants of Kentucky, as 
has been already mentioned, almost 
all originally came from Virginia, 
and particularly from the most re. 
mote parts of the state, and, with 
the exception of the lawyers, phy- 
sicians, and a few of the citizens, 
who have received an education suite 
able to their professions, in the towne 
onthe Atlantic, they retain the man- 
ners of the Virginians. They carry 
a passion for gaming and spiritous 
liquors, to excess, and sanguinary 
quarrels are frequently the conse 
quence. "They meet often at the ta- 
verns, particularly during the sitting 
of the courts of justice, when they 
pass whole days in them. Horses 
and law-suits are therusual subjects of 
their conversation. When a travel- 
ler arrives, his horse is valued as soon 
as they can perceive him. If he stop 
they offer him a glass of whiskey, 
and a multitude of questions follow, 
such as, Where did you come from! 
Where are you going ? What 1s 
your name?) Where do you reside‘ 
Your profession? Have the inhabi- 
tants of the country you have passed 
through any fevers? &c. ‘These 
questions, which are repeated a tho 
sand times, in the course of a long 
journey, at length become tiresome 5 
but, with a little address, it 1s easy 
to stop them. They have, howevery 
no other motive for them but thet 
curiosity so natural to persons living 
retired, in the midst of woods, and 
who scarcely ever see a stranget— 
They are never influenced by susp 
cion; for, from whatever part © 
the world a stranger comes te the 
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United Siates, he may enter all the 
sea ports and principal towns, remain 
in them, or travel, as long as he 
pleases, through every part of the 
country, without any public officer 
inquiring who he ts, or what are his 
reasons for travelling. 

The inhabitants of Kentucky are 
very willing to give strangers the t- 
formation they require respecting 
the country im which they reside, 
and which they consider as the best 
part of the United States; as that 
in which the soil ts most fertile, the 
climate most salubrious, and where 
all who have come to settle, were 
Jed by the love of liberty and inde- 
pendence. In their houses they are 
decent and hospitable 3 and, in the 
course of my journey, I preferred 
lodging with them, rather than in 
the taverns, where the accommoda- 
tion is frequent!y worse and much 
dearer. 

The women scldom interfere in 
the labours of the field: they remain 
at home, assiduously engaged with 
comestic cares, or employed in spin- 
niug hemp or cotton. This labour 
alone is considerable, for there are 
few houses in which there are not 
four or five children. 

Among the different sects which ex- 
ist in Kentucky, those of the Metho- 
dists and Anabaptists are the most nu- 
merous. ‘The religious enthusiasm has, 
within the last seven oreight years, ac- 
quired a new degree of strength in 
those regions; for, independently of 
the Sundavs, which are scrupulously 
observed, they meet, during the sum- 
mer, in the course of the week, ta 
hear sermons, which last for several 
days in succession. These meetings, 
which often consist of two or three 
thousand persons, who come from ten 
or twelve miles round, take place in 
the woods. Every person brings his 
awn provisions, and they pass the 
hight round fires. The ministers 
are very vehement in their Ciscourses; 
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and ircquently. in the middle of their 
sermons, many of the congregation 
become frantic, and fall down, wspi- 
red, exclaiminy, Glory ! Glory 
1s chiefly, however. among the women 
that these absurdities take place.— 
They are then taken trom among the 
crowd, and put under a tree, where 
they lie supine for a long time, 
uttering deep groans, 

At some of these assemblies as 
many as two bundred will fall in this 
manner, so that a number of others 
are required co help them. Whule I 
was at Lexington, I attended one of 
these meetings. ‘Phe better-inform- 
ed people differ from the opinion of 
the multitude with respect to this 
species of extacy; and thus they 
frequently draw upon themselves the 
appellation of bad folks. But this is 
the extent of their intolerance ; for 
when they return from the sermon, 
religion seldom forms a subject of 
conversation. Although divided in- 
to different sects, they live in the 
greatest harmony, and when an alli- 
ance is projected between fami- 
lies, difference of religion never cau- 
ses any unpediment: the husband 
and wife follow the worship the 
approve; as do their children, when 
they have arrived at maturity, with- 
out the least opposition from their 

arents. 

Throughout the Western Conn- 
try, the children are punctually sent 
to school, to learn reading, writing, 
and the elements of uarithmetic.— 
These schocls are supported at the 
expence of the inhabitants, who pro- 
cure masters as soon as the popuila- 
tion and their means enable them: 
it is therefore very uncommon to meet 
with an Amcrecan who 1s unable to 
read and write. Onthe Ohio, and in 
the Barrens, however, where the set- 
tlements are very widely dispersed, 
the inhabitants have not yet been a- 
ble to procure this advantage. 
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SCOTTISH REVIEW. 

I, Account of the Life and Writings, 
of the late Dr Beattie, by Sir 
William Forbes of Pitshigo, Bart. 
2 vols. 4to. Ql. 12s. 64.; 1. p. Sl. 5s. 

(Concluded from p. 767.) 

H \VING brought down the nar. 

rative to the establishment of Dr 

Beattie’s literary reputation, we shall 

now look back to some domestic oc- 

currences, which were omitted in 
their proper place, 

In 1767, he was married to Miss 
Maiy Du», daughter of Dr Dun, 
rector of the grammar school, in 
Aberdeen. ‘This lady is said to have 
possessed a variety of accomplish- 
ments, which were peculiarly calcu- 
Jated to render her agreeable to Dr 
Beattie. The connection, however, 
was productive of much unhappiness. 
Mrs Beattie had inherited from her 
mother a tendency to a fatal dis- 
order, which, says our author, * tho’ 
it did not for a considerable time 
break out into open insanity, shewed 
itself in caprices that embittered every 
hour of his life, till, at last, it un- 
questionably contributed tu bring him 
to his grave.” 

In a letter to Dr Blacklock he 
thus describes his feelings on the 
birth of his first son : 

You ask me, what are mv feelings? 
Perhaps I shall be in a better condition 
to answer that question afterwards than 
now. He is alwavs near me, and never 
has had anv illness; and vou know, that 
adversity is the only true touchstone of 
affection. I find my imagination recoils 
from the idea of such adversity as would 
bring my atfection to the test. To tell 
the truth, Lam at no great pains to ob- 
trude that ideaon mv f.uncv 5 evils come 
soon enough, we feed not anticipate 
them. present, however, Tteel e- 
nough “o convince me experimentally of 
what IT have proved trom the principles 
of reason in my essay, that this 
1S something entirely G@iterentfrom that 
affection we feel towards dependants, 
as well as from that which arises from 
@ habitoflong ecquainiance. =P, 39, 


Soon afier the publication of tis 
two first works, De Beattic twice 
visited London, where he met. with 
the most distinguished reception 
from persons the most conspicuous 
for rank and literature. Mrs Mon. 
tague, Lord Lyttleton, Dr Johanson, 
and Sir Joshna Reynolds were a. 
mong his particular friends. Both 
their Majesties honoured him with 
particular marks of approbation.— 
His friends in power were anxious 
that something should be done for 
his fortune, and after several plans 
Lad been started, the king at length 
determined to give him a pension of 
2001]. ayear. The Queen had pre- 
viously expressed an intention of 
making him a present, which how. 
ever he declined, on account of his 
expectations from the King. Dr 
Beattie had also the honour of a pri- 
vateinterview for upwards of an hour, 
with the King and Queen, with 
which he appears to have been high- 
ly gratified. We shall give, from his 
own journal, a transcript of some part 
of this intevesting conversation. 


We had much conversation on morsl 
subjects 3 from which both their Majes- 
ties let it appear, that they were watt 
friends to christianity 3 and so lithe m- 
clined to infidelity, that they could hard. 
ly believe that any thinking man could 
really be an atheist, uuless be could 
bring himself to beheve that he made 
himself; a thought which pleased the 
King exceedingly 3 and he repeated it 
several times to the Queen. He ask- 
ed, whether any thing had been written 
against me. I spoke of the late p2m- 
phlet, of whien gave an account, tel- 
ling him, that I never had met with any 
m nwho had read it,except ore Quaker 
This brought on some discourse about 
the Quakers, whose moderation, aud 
mild behaviour, the King and Queen 
commended, I was asked many ques 
tions about the Scots universities, the 
revenues of the Seots clergy, their mot 
of praying and preaching, the medical 
college of Edinburgh, Dr Gregory, (ot 


whom I gave a particular character? 
an 
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ard Dr Cullen, the ie of our vaca. 
tion at A oecdeen, and the closeness of 
cur attend.uce durmy the winter, the 
number of students that attend my iec- 
my mods of lecturing, whether 
from notes, or completely written lee- 
tures; about Mr Thame, and Dr Ro- 
bertson. and Lord Ninnoull, and the 
Archbishop of York, &c. &c. &e. His 
Majesty asked what ] thought o: my 
new acqualtance, Lord Dartmouth? 1 
said, there was something in his air and 
manver, Which I thought not only a- 
greeable, but enchanting, aod that he 
seemed to me to be one of the best of 
menu; a sentiment in which both their 
Majesties heartilv jomed. “ They say 
“that Lord Dartmouth is an enthusr- 
ast,” said the King, ** but surely he says 
“nothing on the subject of Teligion, 
“but what every christian may and 
ought to say.” ‘He asked, whether 
did aot think the E nglish language on 
the decline at present? T answered in 
the aitirmative ; and the Ring agieed, 
id named the ** Spectator” as one of 
the best standards of the language. 
Waenl told him that the Scots eas 
sometimes prayed a quarter or even 
lialf-an hour, at a time, he asked whe- 
ther that did not lead them into repeti- 
tions? I said, it often did. “ That,” 
said he, ** I don’t like in prayers; and 
‘*excellent as our liturgy is, think it 
somewhat faulty in that respect.’ — 
Your Majesty knows,” said I, that 
‘‘ three services are joined m one, inthe 
ordiaary church-service, which ts one 
‘* cause of those repetitions.” True,” 
he replied, ** and that circumstance al- 
“so makes the service too long.” From 
this, he took occasion to speak of the 
composition of the church-hturgy ; on 
which he very justly bestow ed the high. 
est commendation. * Observe,” his 
Majesty said, **how nat those occasional 
“* prayers are that are now composed, in 
** comparison with the old ones.” When 
1 mentioned the smallness of the church- 
livings in Scotland, he said, ** he won. 
“ dered how men of liberal education 
“would chuse to become clergymen 
there,’ and asked, whether in the re- 
“* mote parts of the country, the clergv, 
“in were not very ignorant?” 


“I answered, No, for that education 


was very cheap in Seotiand, and that 
‘the clergy, in general, were men of 
good sense, and competent learning.” 


P. 270. 


Tn i775, the chaic of naiural phi- 
losophy having become vacant by 
the death of Dr Russel, a proposal 
was made to Dr Beattie to remove 
to the university of Edinburgh ; Dr 
Fergusoa, who had formerly filled 
that chair, being willing to resume 
it, and to leave vacant for him that 
of moral philosophy. His friends in 
Edinburgh urged him a good deal 
to accept this oficr. He gives 2 
number of reasons for declining it, 
particularly his knowledge, that 
there were in Edinburgh a number 
of persons by whom he was viewed 
with an untavourable eye, on account 
of his opposition to Mr Hume. He 
strenuously denies, however, his be: 
ing under any fear of these persons, 
but, says he, ** J am so great a lover 
of peace, aid so willing to think well 
of all my neighbours, that I do not 
wish to be connected even with one 
person who dislikes me.’? Neither will 
he admit, that he is less useful at A- 
berdeen than he could beia the metroe 
polis. Tle gives the following ac- 
count of his academical employment 
in the former place : 


My lectures are not confined to my 
own class. I do what no other profes. 
sor here ever did, and what no protes- 
sor in any other part ot Great Britain 
can do; 1 ad nit, together with my own 
students in moral pitiosophy, all the 
divinity students of two universities, 
who are willing to attend me; and I 
have often a very crowded auditory ; 
and I reeeive fees from nobody, but 
from such ot my own private class as 
are able to pay them. Nobody ever 
asked me to do this, and nobody thanks 
me for it, except the young men them- 
selves ; and vet, in all this there ts so 
little merit, it being as easy for me to 
lecture toa hundred as to thirty, thar 
I should not have thought it worth men- 
tioning, except with a view to obviate 
an objection, that seems to be implied 
in some thiags, that have been thrown 

out at this time. 


He concludes with expressing a 
conviction that a continuance in his 
prt. 
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present station will be more for the 
comfort of himself and family, and 
will leave him more leisure for his 
Literary undertakings. 

Shortly after, the Bishop of Win. 
chester, through the channel of Dr 
Porteous, made Dr Beattie an offer 
of a hving mm the church of England, 
which was worth 5001. a year. His 
answer to this offer gives a striking 
view of purity and scrupulous dis- 
rnterestedness his character. He 
begins with stating, that if oc were 
ro*become a clergyman, he would pre- 
fer the church of England. and that 
he had often felt a disposition to en- 
ter into that prefession. He then 
statss, as follows, his reasons for de- 
clining the offer. 

“ wroie “the Essay on Truth,” 
with the certam prospect of raising 
Many cnemies, with very taint hopes of 


‘attr cting the public at ention, and vith 


eut any views of advancing rune. 
T published it, however, because Tthought 
migat probably do a littie goon, by 
bringing to nought, or at least lessening 
the reputation of, that wretched system 
of sceptreal philosophy, which had 
mace a most alarming progress, and 
cone incredille mischief to this coun- 
try. My enemies have been at great 
pains to represent my views in that pub- 
lication, as very different: and that my 
principal, or only motive was, to make 
a book, and if possible, to raise myself 
higher in the world. So that if were 
now to accept preterment in the church, 
T should be apprehensive, that I might 
strengthen the hands of the gainsaver, 
and give the world som- ground to be- 
beve, that my love of truth was not 
quite so ardent, or so pure, as I had pre- 
tended, 

** Besides, might it not have the ap- 
pearance of ievitv and insincerity, and, 
by some, ve construed into a want cf 
principle, it were at these years, 
am now thirty-eight) to make such an 
‘mpoitant change ia my way of life, 
and to quit, with no other apparent mo- 
tive than that of bettering my circum- 
Stances, (hat church of which I have 
hitherto veew a member? If my book 
has any tendency to do good, as J flatter 
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it thas, would not for the wealth 
of tac Tidics do any thing to counteracy 
that teadeney and am at-aidy that 
tendency might in some measure be 
counteracted, (at least in this couLiry) 
uf were to give the adversary the least 
ground to charge me with inconsistency, 
It is true, that the force of my reason. 
Inzs cannot be really affected by my 
Character; trutn is truth, whoever 
be the speaker: but even truth itsel! be. 
comes less respectable, wher spoken, or 
supposed to be spoken, by insincere 
lips. 

** Tt has also been hinted to me, by 
several persons of very sound judgment, 
that what I have written, or mav here. 
after write, in favour of religion, har a 
chance of being more attended to, 1 I 
continue a ioyman, tran if i were te 
become acieryyman. Noram TI with 
out apprehensions, (though some o: my 
friends think thim founded, that, 
from entering so late in life, and from 
so remote a province, inte the Church 
of England, some degree of urgraceful- 

ess, particuririy ip propunciation,m' cht 
adhoie to my pestormances in pubiir, 
sufficient to render them less pleasing, 
aid eonsequently less useful. 

“ Most of these reasons were repeat. 
ediv urged upon me, during my stay 
in England, last sammer 5 and I freely 
own, that the more I consiwer them, 
the more weight they seem to have. 
And trom the pecutiar manner in which 
the King beer graciously pleased to 
distinguish me, and trom other circum- 
stances, I have some ground to pre- 
su>e, that it is his Majesty’s pleasure, 
that J should continue where 1 am, and 
emplov my leisure hours in prosecuting 
the studies I have begun. This I can 
find time to do more ¢fectually in Scot- 
land than in Englane, and in Aberdeen 
than in Edinburgh 3 which, by the byé, 
was one of my chief reasons for decin- 
ing the Ediuburgh professorship. 
business of my professorsh:p here 
deed toilsome : but I have, by fourree? 
vears practice, made myself s0 much 
master of it, that it now requires litte 
mental labour; and our long summe! 
vacation, of seven months, leaves - 
at my own disposal, for the greatest 
best part of the year 5 a situation 
-ble to literary projects, and now - 


come necessary to my health. 5 
Abov: 
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About this time, some ict ers pas 
eed between him and Dr Prices 
on occasion of the attack mad. by 
the latter on the doctrines of his Es 
say on Truth. In his correspondence 
with this ingenious, but petulant 
adversary, Dr Beattie shews a great 
deal of candour and diginity. He 
had at first intended to answer, but 
this intention he appears, afterwards, 
to have dropt : ** Dr Priestlev, says 
he, having declared that he will an 
swer whatever 1 may publish, iu my 
own vindication ; and be.og a man 
who loves bustle and bookmaking, 
he wishes above all things that I 
should give him a pretext for con. 
tinuing the dispute. ‘Lo silence him 
by force of argument, 1s, I know, im- 
possible.’” 

A long interval now clapses with- 
outany eventof importance occurring 

Dr Beattie’s life, til the year 
1786, when a proposal was made for 
the union of the two colleges of 
Aberdeen (those of King’s well Ma- 
rischal), The advantages of this 
measure seem to be extremely ob- 
vious. The two universities are at 
present quite distinct and sepurate 
establishments ;and for many sciences 
there is a professor, in both unmtvers:. 
tics. Now one professor might be 
quite sufficient to teach all the stu- 
dents in any one science, winle the 
salaries, which would be thus thrown 
Vacant, might be emploved estab- 
listing new professorships, which do 
not at present existin either. ‘This 
proposal originated with the Maris- 
chal College, but was opposed by a 
great majority of the other, who 
urged, that as they were by much the 
best endowed, all the advantages of 
of the proposed arrangement would 
be on the side of their rivals. Our 
author hints, however, that this op- 
position might perhaps arise from 
toe omission of some punctilia in the 
toanner of bringing it forward. Tlow- 
ever, the King’s College persisting in 
their opposition, the matter was of 


847 


SSily dropp d. Dr Beattie 
erted hamself a good deal in favour 
of the measure; but on flading it 
front): he very propctly dia his 
utmost io heal ony little ammmosities 
to which it might have given rise. 
The concluding part ot Dr Beat- 
tie’s life was oppressed wit! misfor- 
tunes of peculiar severity. Phe mose 
affecting of these was the death of 
his eldest and favourite son. He had 
long bestowed peculiar attention on 
de education of this young man, 
whose talents and dispositions ape 
pear to have been extremely promi- 
sing. On his comimg to the age of 
twenty one, Dr Beattic made an ap- 
plication to have him appointed his 
assistant and cuccessor, which (after 
a short delay on account of the busi- 
ness of the union, which was thea 
acitated) was cordially egreed to by 
the university. Before he entered 
upon his office, however, symptoms 
of consumption made their appcar- 
ance; and though he recovered so 
far as to be a to teach the class, 
a relapse soou took place, and his 
constitution gradually sunk,uonder the 
violence of tits disease. Der Beattie 
pubhshed a very interesting Little 
volume, containing some of his select 
preces, and a ee sketch of his 
hie. In a few yeats after, he lost 
hissister Mrs Valentine, and then his 
youngest end only surviving son, 
Montagu, to whom, after the death 
of hits e'der brother, he had devoted 
all his leisure. He gives avery al- 
fecting account of this last event ia 


f to Dr Laing. 


His (Dr Camppeii’s) d 
for, and 


eath wes looked 
v himseli much desired. Mon- 
tagru’s came me tnadiicrent man- 
ner. Hoes delirium, was extreme- 
ly violent, ended state of such 
epporent tranquility, that was con- 
gratulating inyscit on the danger be- 
me over, at the very time when Dr 
*484*® came, and told me, in hts own 
name, and in tit of the other two phy- 
stcians that attend d Montagu, that be 
could not itive many hours: ths was zt 
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eleven at night, and he died at five next 
moring. I hepe Iam resigned, as my 
duty requires, and as I wish to be ; but 
I have passed many a bitter hour, 
though on those occasions nobody sees 
me. I fear my reason is a little disor- 
dered, for I have sometimes thought of 
‘ate, especially in a morning, that Mon- 
tagu is not dead, though L seem to have 
a remembrance of a dream that he is. 
This you will say, what I myself believe, 
isa symptom not uncommon In cases si- 
milar to mine, and that I ovght by all 
means to go from home as svon as I can. 
I will do so when the weather becomes 
tolerable. Inclination would draw me 
to Peterhead ; but the intolerable road 
forbids it, and I believe I must gu 
southward, where the roads are very 
good : at least 1 hear so. 

* Being now childiess, by the will 
of Providence, (in which I trust I acqui- 
esce) I have made a new settlement in 
my small affairs ; the only particular of 
which that needs to be mentioned at 
present is, that the organ, built by my 
eldest son and you, is now yours. 

‘* T am much obliged to the kind 
friends who sympathise with me. Mon- 
tagu was indeed very popular, wherever 
he went. His death was calm, resign- 
ed, and unaffectedly pious; he thought 
himseif dying from the first attack of 
his illness. ‘* I could wish,” said he, 
“ty live to be old, but am neither a- 
traid nor unwilling to die.” 

Vol. II. P. 


His Biographer adds : 


The desth of his only surviving child 
completely unhinged the mind of Dr 
Beatiie, the ‘ist symptom of which, ere 
many deys hadelapsed, was a temporary 
but alm st total loss of memory respec- 
ting ns son. Many times he could not 
recollect what had become of him 5 and 
alter searching in every room of the 
house, he would say to his niece, Mrs 
Glennie, ** You may thirk it strange, 
but Imust ask you if [have a son,and 
““where he She then felt herself 
under the painful necessity of bringing 
to his recoliection his son Montagu’s 
sufferings, which always restored him 
to reason. And he would often, with 
Inany tears, express his thankfulness 
that he had no child, saying, ‘* How 
‘“ could [have borne to see their elegant 


minds mangled with madness * hes 
he looked tor the last time on the dead 
bocy of his son, he said, “ TF have now 
cone with the world :” and he ever aj. 
ter seemed to act as if he thought 59, 
For he never applied himse!t to any 
sort of study, and answered but few ¢) 
the letters he received from the fijene: 
whom he most valued. Yet the secei. 
ving a letter from an old friend never 
failed to put him in spiriis for the rest 
of the day. Music, which had been 
his great delight, he could not endure, 
after the death of his eldest son, to hear 
from others; and he distiked his own 
favourite violoncello. A few months 
before Montagu’s death, he did begin 
to play a little by way of accompani- 
ment when Montagu sung: but after he 
Jost him, when he was prevailed on to 
touch the violoncello he was always dis. 
contented with his own performance, 
and at last seemed to be unhappy 
when he heard it. The only enjov- 
ment he seemed to have was in books, 
and the society of a very few old friends. 
It is impossible to read the melancholy 
picture which he draws of his own si. 
tuation, about this time, without crop. 
ping a tear of pity over the sorrow. 
and the sufferings of so good a man, 
thus severely visited by affliction, who, 
at the same time, was bearing the rec 
of divine chastisement with the utmost 
patience and resignation. P. 307. 


In the beginning of April 1799, 
Dr Beattie had a severe attack o! 
the palsy, which he survived four 
years, but in the most melancholy cor- 
dition. Repeated strokes at length 
deprived him altogether of the powe: 
of motion, till, on the 18th of Aug. 
1803, he was happily relieved from 
his sufferings, in the sixty eight year 
of his age. 

He had early expressed a wish to 
be buried in the church yard 6 
Lawrencekirk, whose situation he has 
beautifully described in his Minstrel. 
Afterwards, when he was in the ha- 
bit of visiting Peterhead, he had fixe 


ed on a small retired spot, wae 


* Alluding, no doubt to ther m 
ther’s melancholy situation. 
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bad often said that he would wish to 
te interred. But a short time be- 
tore his death, whe Mrs Glennie, 
his mece, spoke to him oa this sub. 
ject, he replied, that **he would wish 
his body to be laid beside that of his 
two sons, rather than beside that of 
the greatest monarch upon earth.” 
His remains were accordingly depo- 
sited in the church yard of St Ni- 
cholas, Aberdeen. 

Sir William has concluded with a 
character of Dr Beattie, which seems 

be written with a great degree of 
candour and impartiality, and with- 
out any undue partiality. We can 
ailord to extract only a small part. 


Tivoughour the whole course of his 

Ur Beattie was mostexemplary inthe 
discharge ef tue relative duties ofa son, 
a brother, a husvand, a tather, and a 
friend, Of his conduct towards his un- 
happy wite, it is impossible to speak in 
terms of too hich commendation. It 
has already been mentioned that Mis 
had the misfortune totinherit, 
trom her mother, that most dreadful 
of aii human ils, a distempered imagi- 
nation, which, in a very few vears af- 
ter their marriage, showed itself in caps 
rice and folly, that embittered every 
hour of his lie, while he strove at ijirst 
to conceal her disorder from the world, 
aud if possible, as he has been heard to 
say, to conceal it even from himself; 
till at last from whim, and caprice, and 
mielancholy, it broke out into down. 
right insanity, which rendered her se- 
ciusion from society absolutely neces- 
sary. During every stage of her iliness, 
le Watched and cherished her with the 
utmost tenderness aud care; using eve- 
ty means at first, that medicine could 
furnish tor her recovery, and afterwards, 
when ser condition was found to be per- 
tectly hopeless, procuring for her every 
accomm bdo tion and comtort that could 
icad io alleviate her suferings *. When 


* Of this last part of Dr Beattie "3 con- 
duc I am fu illy abie to irom my 
OWN personal know ledge; as, durmeg 


vears, [ nad the charge of 


wer and ner concerns, while she resided 
UV. 


I reflect on the many sleepless nights and 
@ which he experienced from 
Mrs Beattie’s malady, and think of the 
unwearied and unremitting attention he 
paid to her during so great a number of 
vears, in that sad situation, his character 
ts exalted in my mind to acegree which 
may be equalied, but L am sure never 

cao be excelled, ‘ond makes the fame of 
the poet and the philosopher tade from 
my remembrance. 

The strietness and regularity of Dr 
Beattie’s piety was shown, not mereiv 
by aregular attendance, w hile his health 
permitied, on the public ordimances of 
religion, but by the more Ce rtain and 
unequivocal testimony of private de- 
votion. I have been “informed by his 


niece. Mrs Glennie, that after he had Wek 
retired at night to his chamber, she tre- i is 
Quentiy overheard his voice rendered au- 
cible in the ardour of praver. And 


she fas afso told me, that even through- ( 

out the day, when she knew his spirit iid 
to be more than usually depressed, ny 
while he thought himself alone, she hi 
could occasionally perceive that he was My 


offering up his orisons to Hleaven with 
the utmost fervour. pious resigna- 
tion to the Divine Will, under some of 
the hardest trials that ** flesh is heir to,” 
was indeed but too severely proved dus 
ring the greatest part of his lite; but it 
is consoling to Know, that it was not 
tried in vain. 

Great tenderness of heart, and the Has 
keenest sensibility of soul, qualities ty 
very frequently the concomitanis of 
cenius, were emimently conspicuous in 


the character of Dr Beattie. ‘Vhey ren- A 
dered him tremblingiy alive” to the 
sorrows and sufferings of others, and (a 
produced in bim the warmest emotions Valls 
of friendship, with an earnest desire to A: 
perform every service in his power to rf 
all within his reach. 
Vol. Il. rs 333 

We meant to have concluded with Pe 


sugvestinga tew retrenchments which 
might have been made with advan- a 
tage, particularly in the notices of | 
the different eminent Characters men- 

tioned 


LA 


atno great distance from EKdinburgh. 
She stil survives him an the same me- 
lancholy condition. 
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tioned in the course of the work, 
most of whom were already quite fa- 
miliar to English readers. But this 
18 unhappily rendered superfluous by 
the melancholy event which has oc- 
curred since our first sitting down to 
write this article. The author sur- 


vives no longer, either to enjoy the 


success of his work, or to bestow on 
it any farther improvement. ‘I'he 
last paragraph, in which he anticipates 
this mournful event, must, at the pre- 
sent moment, be read with peculiar 
interest 5 and if it cannot claim the 
praise of eloquence, it certainly dis. 
plays excellencies of an higher kind. 


On thus reviewing the long period of 
forty years that have elapsed since the 
commencement of our intimacy, Ww Is 
impossible forme not to be deeply af- 
tected, by the reflection, that of the nu- 
merous fmends with whom he and [ 
were wont to associate, at the period of 
our earliest acquaintance, all, 1 think, 
except three, have already paid their 
debt to nature; and that im no long 
time (low soon 3 known only to Him, 
the great Disposer of al! events) my 
gray-hatrs shall sink into the grave, and 
¥ also shail be numbered with those 
who have been. May a situation so 
awful make its due impression on my 
mind! and may it be my earnest en- 
deavour to employ that short portion of 
life which yet remains to me, in such a 
manner, as that when that Jast dread 
hour shall come, in which my sou! shail 
be required of me, 1 may look forward 
with trembling hope to a happy im. 
mortality, through the merits aud me- 
diation of our ever-blessed Redeemer. 

Vol. P. 342. 


II. Miscellanies in prose and verse, by 
Alex. Molleson. 1210, 221 pp. 
(Glasgow.) 


R MOo.ueson seems here to have 
collected all the pieces, both in 
prose and verse, which he had writ- 
ten on different occasions. We have 
read many of them with very consi- 
derable pleasure ; for though the style 


is somewhat juvenile and eccentric, i+ 
often displays considerable elegance, 
and is marked by a Spirit of benevo. 
lence, and a not unpleasing enthusi- 
asm. ‘lhe most considerable is en. 
titled ** Melody the Soul of Music,” 
which has been long before the pub. 
lic, and has in general been favourably 
animadverted upon, as appears by x 
long list of criticisms which the au- 
thor has drawn out, somewhat whim. 
sically, with observations of his own 
on the opposite page. ‘There is alsu 
an essay on Intoxication, which gives 
a favourable view of the author's ta- 
lents a8 a popular moralist. There 
are different proposals for charitable 
institutions in Glasgow, which prove 
his active benevolence. One is for 
spreading manufactures through the 
Highlands ; another for relieving the 
poor under the storm of 1795; a 
third for supplying them with clothes. 

The biographical account of Mr 
David Dale, which appeared in our 
Magazine, and for which we were 
chiefly indebted to Mr Molleson, will 
give an idea of the style of his prose 
composition. 

A considerable proportion of this 
volume consists also of poetical pieces, 
which are of various merit. Mr: 
Molleson sometimes fails in the quan- 
tity of his lines, and his humorous 
poems are not of the first excellence 5 
but there are others which deserve a 
different character. Among these 13 
his longest poem, entitled the “Sweets 
of Society,”? which appears to have 
been very popular, being now re 
printed for the second time. The 
following passage may Serve as a Spe 
cimen. 


Now sportive play delights the it 
fant throng ; 
They jump, and roll, and lightly frist 
along, 
Check not severe their heartfelt soci 
glee, 
But cheer the scene, and let them sport 
with thee! 
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Agesilaus thus, tho’ far renown'd, 

His offspring pleased, and danc’d along 
the groun.. 

Thus more, their warm affection you 
will gain; 

Aud filial love and rev’rence both re- 
tain. 

Hence health, and strength, and blythe 
good humour grow ; 

And spirits volatile in channels flow. 

these, when deprest, corrode the infant 
mind ; 

To brooding angry passions thus ine 
clined, 


Now springs the boy, on high, in soar- 

ing swing, 

His shouting comrades form a wond’r- 
ing ring ; 

And gazing, while the hero mounts in 
air, 

All eager strive, the envied seat toshare. 

Thus when Blanchard, in high aerial car, 

Ascends in clouds, and views the earth 
afar, 

ike daring flight th’ admiring people 

«ind, trom ten thousand tongues, bursts 
loud applause. 


Lo: serpent wreathes of puay tablets 

stand 

Zn circ’lar order, rear’d by th’ infant 
band ; 

Till one is struck 5 then with a clatter- 
ing sound, 

Swift curling each on each they fall a. 
round. 

As, in the world of commerce, oft ‘tis 
Seen, 

That splendid merchants, by misfortune 
keen 

Decline; and, while they furmidably 
fall, 

Involve their friends in Ruin’s fatal cal!. 

One sinks apace, and quick, another 

Till ci:cles round th’ electric shock of 
woes. P. 163. 


The following is still better, en- 
titled, 


THE EVENING OF THE YEAR. 


STANZAS 

Whitten at a Brother's residence near 
Panmure ;—suggested by a walk there 
in the woods in Autumn, when the 
leaves were falling and the music of 
the groves was dying away, occasion. 


ing the idea of its veing the Evening 
ot the Year.—Pitiivie, October 1801. 


N OW Nature drops her robes, at 
Autumn’s close, 
Panmure’s majestic woods and walks 
among ; 
And calls her simple offspring to repose, 
While solema echoes sweil her lulling 
song. 


Soon will the gloomy might of Winter 
come ; 
And, raging, blast the beauties of the 
day, 
Snatch the green relics of the songster’s 
dume, 
And deluge deep the weary trav’llee’s 
way. 
Yet not for ever lasts the dismal time— 
At Spring’s bight morning cheering 
beams arise 5 
The Greenwood joys, the balm-enliven- 
cume 
Sends Mus:c to our cars, and Beauty 
t. our -yes. 


Thus, Brother! when the storms ot 
Woe a,proach, 
‘Thus let us hope that Comfort shall 
appear, 
As morning beams, tho’ gloomy shades 
encroach, 
As Spring revives the delug’d droop- 
Ing year. 


And thus in Life when comes the fated 
nicht— 
The nicht that visits all beneath the 
sun, 
Mey Heav’nly rays illume our raptur’d 
sight, 
And shew the glorious prize, when 
this long race is run! 
P. 195. 
We should have given more extracts 
had our limits admitted; and upon 
the whole we would recommend this 
little volume, and its various contents, 
as capable of affording considerable 
amusement, uot unmingled with in- 
struction, 
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Tour through some of the Is- 
lands of Orkney and Shetland, 
with a view chiefly to objects of Na- 
tural 
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tural Tiistory, including also occa- 
sionsl remarks on the Inhabitants. 
their Hushandry and Frrheries. By 
Neill, A.M, Sccretary to 
the Natural History Society of 
Mdinburgh, Svo. 3s. 

A System of Cliemistry. By }. Mur- 
ray, Lecturer on Chemistry, Matcria 
Medica, and Pharmacy, Edinburgh, 
Vol. and II. Svo. Is. 

Statement of facts relative to the ap- 
pointment of a Protessor by the 
College of Surgeons, 4d. 

New Editions. 

Mr Scott’s VMonstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border, Sd edition, 3 vols Svo. 11, 
ils. 6d 

——wsy of the Last Minstrel, 5th 
edit. Svo. 10s. 6d, 

Sir Tristrem., 2d edit. 8vo. 12s. 

-—- Ballads and Lyrical Pieces, 2d 
edit. Svo. Ts. 6d. 

Swiss Emigrants, a Tale, 2d edition, 
12mo. 4s. 


Literary Intelligence. 


W I have to notice, among the 


publications ef this month, an 
Interesting addition to the topogra- 
phy of the Scottish islands,x—* A 
‘Sour through some of the islands of 
Orkney and Shetland,” by Mr P. 
Nov. ‘The jouraal of this Tour ori- 
vinally appeared in successive num- 
bers ot our Magazine from Nov, 1804 
to July 1605. This journal is here 
republished, but very considerable 
additions are made to it, botn in the 
torm of Notes and of Appendix. 
‘6 ‘The objects which I principally at- 
** tended to, (says Mr Neill in his 
preface) “were those connected with 


the stucy of Natural Llistory, but 
“eit was almost impossible not to 
** take some notice of the stateofthe 


*' inhabitants of the Islands. The 
* freedom of my remarks, however, 
on the unfortunate condition of 
the common people ia Shetland, 


bus brought npon me the censure 


3 
ee 
6¢ 
ce 
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of certain of the landholders; 
which they have, very unnecessa. 
rily, vented in unmeaning scurn. 
lity, both in newspapers and ip 
Grub street pamphlets. ‘The mere 
republication of the Tour will, to 


the Public in general, be sufficient 


for iny vindication. Nothing, I 
trust, will be perceived in it, but 
ihe candid observations of a stran. 
ger on what he really saw; and] 
cannot surely be condemned for 
depicting the wretchedness of the 
Shetlanders,—** que ifise miserrt. 
ind Vidi,”"—when my only object 
proves to be the melioration of 
their condition. The greater part 
of the Shetland tenants appeared 
to me to be sunk into a state of 
the most abject poverty and mi. 
sery. I found them even with 
ont bread 3; without any kind of 
food, in short, but fish and cab- 
bage ;—living, in many cases, un- 
der the same roof with their cat- 
tle, and scarcely in cleaner apart. 
ments ;—-their little agricultural 
concerns entirely neglected, ow- 
ing to the men being obliged to 
be absent during summer at the 
ling and tusk fishery. ‘The read- 
er will probably be not a lit- 
tle surprised to learn, that these 
tenants, acting at one time as far- 
mers, and at another as fishers, 
after enduring, in the latter ca- 
pacity, for many weeks, the great- 
est privations, and encountering 
stormy seas in their open boates 
are not allowed to carry tier 
dear-bought cargoes to the best 
market, but are compelled to de- 
liver the whole into the store- 
houses of their landlords, at sti- 
pulated rates, below the mar: 
ket value! This statement hes 
never been controverted: ane 
this alone would justify me for 
not having formed a very favoul- 
able opinion of the system of ma- 
nagement adopted by the Shet- 
land Jairds, 7 shall only further 

os state, 
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state, that so slender are ad- 
** vantay 
‘* tenants trom this fishery, that it 

in general, an object of aver- 

“sion to them 3 in so much, that 

their agreements with their lairds 

accompanied with an obliga- 

“tron to fish, under the implied, 

but well-understood penalues, of 

dismissal, and consequent starva- 
tion, or of heavy and arbitrary 
fines, 

my excursions through the 
[slands, I eccasionally notes, 
‘and from these the Tour was 
‘compiled: but as I then enter- 
** tained no thoughts of publication, 

my notes were seit short and 

‘incomplete. Indeed, I certainly 

would not have betore 

“the public at all, had 1 not hoped 

that the consequences of the dis 

cussion might eventually be bene- 
ficial to the remote and nevlected 

“inhabitants of Shetland. It is my 

*C earnest wish that their condition 

“should be scrupulously inquired 

‘into by some of our public-spirited 

** and patriotic characters: satisfied 

ain, that fr 

** vestigation, and public discussion, 

*©a change will result, favourable 

** not only to the emancipation and 

heppiness of the poor people, but 

ely to the prosperity of the 
themselves.” 

In the Appendix, there will be found 


1 
some valuable remarks on the Shet 


rsy WF any, accruing to the 


Ingenuc US lle 


ec 


land Islands, and onthe means of 


Impri oving them, by Sir Alexander 
Seton of Pr ston, Whom the author 
accompanied as a fellow traveller 
through several of those dreary 
wastes in ]SO#. mine 
ralovist will find some interesting 
information respecting the mineral 
productions of Shetiand, by Dr 
Yradl of ‘Vivlet in Orkney. —A 
dist « plants indigenous to Orkney, 
fupplement ary to ie catalogue con- 
tamed in Dr Barry's History, and 
some remarks on the Birds found ia 


— 
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the Islands, by Mr Neill himself, 
will miterest and amuse the, natura- 
list. These different, interesting, 
aud curious papers, it may be pro- 
per to repeat, did not formerly ap- 

ear in our Mavazine, but are now 
published for the first time. ‘The 
Notes contain some remarks on the 
Importance of the Herring-fishery ; 
and a particular account of the 
droves of small Whales which were, 
last year, stranded on the shores of 
in These 
therefore, whech areall likewhe ad- 
d.tional to what was formerly pub- 
lished, contain some valuable dis- 
quisitions, both on topics of curious 
and of national importance. 

‘his work therefore will be found 
to contain a large fund of political, 
scientific, and economical informa. 
tion, respecting a part of the British: 
empire which is less kuoewn than ic 
Geserves ; and afford 
amusenicutl tu anost descriptions of 
readets. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, ENGLISH 
and FOREIGN. 

plan of the new Oxford Review 

su far matured, that appeare 

ance is announced tor the first of Janu- 

ary. Whe shall cite the sketch of its 

plan, as published by those concerned in 
its mana-ement 

1. Phe writers are gentiemen wholly 

unconnected with hrerary factions, of 

with the trading interests of 


z. Thev have been induced to volun 
tecr their services as guardians of liter- 
ature, In Consequence of the numerous 
abuses to which pertodical criticism has 


lutely been exposed in many of the exist- 
NY TEVIE WS. 

As resident members of the 
university in the world, 


first 
their ac- 


to literary autaoritics of every kind, 
tity means of Constant Commu. 
nication, and their -Gther numerous loca! 


advantages, especially quality them to 
undertake the oftice of censors of the 
public press. 

4. Every Dook shall be 


aC- 


reviewed 


=. 
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cording tothe protessed object of its 
writer, and every writer shail be candid- 
tv judged according to his own princi- 
Pics. 

s. Issuing trom a seat of learning, 
which has aiways been justly regardee 
as the buiwark of the Charch ana Siate, 
this review wil be stectastry devoted to 
the interests or the established religion 
and povernment of the country. 

o. Every book which appears in the 
Briiish Empire, aud which has been pub- 
iicly advertised, or has been communt- 
cated to the editors, shall, without excep- 
tion, be noticed in this review within 
three months after its appearance. 

7. The reviewed works shall be clas- 
sed systematically, under the general 
heads of literature to which they respec 
tively belong. 

8. Notices of foreign literature shall 
form aregular portion of every Number, 
and arrangements have been made by 
winch they will be early and compre- 
hensive. 

Kotzebue has !stelv published at Ber- 
bin some volumes ot ‘Yales, Episodes, 
and Nouvellettes, a transiation of which 
has been undertaken, and will speedily 
appear, in three volumes, corresponding 
with his various travels. ‘This gentle- 
man and M. Muller are undeistood to 
be the authors of the admired and spi- 
rited Manitesto of the King of Prussia. 

Sir William Young, Bart, and M,. P. 

just completed an arrangement of 
fiets and documents relative tothe West 
dslands, whch he intends to pub- 
hish under the title of The West India 
Common Place Book. This work will 
inviuae cll that at can be desirable to 
know relative ta the commerce, pro- 
Cuce, and other interesis of the West 
Islands. 

Di Cogan, of Bath, 1s preparing for 
the press an Ethical ‘Treatise on the 
passions. The tirst part, which will ape 
pear ur the course of the winter, will 
or the agency of the passions in the 


3 ef the intellectual 
wowers, 48 directories im the pursuit 3 
and ot the niture and sources of that 
well-being of which the human species 


rs Suscentible, 
Mr Davis, author of Travels in Ame- 
rica, has nearly ready for publication, in 
one volume octavo, Memoirs of the Life 
Chatterton the Poet. 
‘Anew Uistory of Jamaica spee- 


dily make its appearence, written by g 
gentleman some time resident on that 
island, ‘To give a more complete view 
of the present state of that valualle co. 
lony, the author has written separate 
dissertations on the climate and sou, to- 
pograpby, laws, trade, natural and com. 
Mercia! productiors, state of the negices, 
and pr posals for the amelioration of 
their condition ; diseases of Europeans 
aud negroes, and the customs, wanners, 
and dispositions of the inhabitauts. 

Mr Burney, the eminent conductor of 
the Naval Academy of Gospo:t, wy] 
publish, in a few days, two works caleu. 
Jated to increase that thirst for glory 
whoch has already rendered our navy in- 
vincible. One of them ts a succinct ae. 
count of the lives and actions of all il. 
lustrious admirals and commanders, to 
appear under the title of “ Naval He- 
roves ;'’ and the other 1s a complete his. 
torical view of the rise and progress of 
the navy to the present time, under the 
title of the Bictish Neptune.” 

Ric Tioraton, who has tesiced many 
years in Turkey, is preparing for publi. 
cation an Account of the Government, 
Religion, Manners, military and civi 
Establishments of that country. 

Early in November will be pubiished, 
in three large volumes, royal octavo, 
The Political Lifes, and Speeches 2 
large, of the late Mr Pitt. The Life 3 
composed from authentic documents, 
terspersed with his correspondence. His 
speeches in Parliament, as well as on 
other occasions, are given at length, 

Mr Walpole, a relative of the cele- 
brated writer of that name has just com- 
pleted, under the ticle of Recollections, 
a biography of that distinguished s ates- 
man, Mr Fox. Jt will contain a great 
number of curious and interesting anec- 
dotes, and wil! be comprised in tie come 
pass of a neat pocket volume. — 

Mr Dallas has a new romance in the 


press, under the title of The Knights. 


Mr Barclay’s new work cv. the Mus- 
cles may be shortly expected. 

Mr Vetch is preparing a new work 
on Ophthaimia. 

A second volume of Mr Manning’ 
History of Surrey is in considerabie tot 
wardness, edited by Mr Bray, the ‘[rea- 
surer of the Society of Antiquares 

A beautiful monument,to the memo- 
ry of Schwartz, the German missionary 
has been just finished by Mr decease 
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intended for India. The subject is a 
bas relief, representing the Rajah of 
‘Lanjore’s last visit to the venerable 
priest while on the bed of death; it was 
chosen vy the Rajah himself: one or two 
of the Rajah’s ministers are represented 
us accompanying him, with three boys, 
in the foreground, belonging to the 
school which Schwartz superintended 
for many years. 

A periodical work, published by MI. 
Storch, and enutled, Russia under Alex- 
ander J, furnishes the following particu- 
lars:—In the German provinces of ihe 
Kusstan empire there are at present six 
pouting establishments, three of which 
are in the government of Livonia, one 
Courtland, and two in Esthonia. Vhese 
aie, t. Vhe printing-house of the uni- 
versity of Dorpat, established in 1789 
by M. Gengius, Who, in iSo2, had the 
title of printer to the university. 
since its establishment, a political ga. 
zette has been printed there.—2. The 
printing house of the crown and city at 
Riga, established as early as 1522. It 
has always enjoved the privilege of 
printing all the church and school-books 
jor that city: It may be considered as 
the mother of all the foreign printing- 
houses in fKussia. Since the vear 1785 
it has belonged to Mr J. D. K. Muller. 
—-3. The same city contaims another 


printing-house, belonging to M. Hacker, 


established in 1777.—4. The printing- 
house of the government of Mhttau, 
where there was probably one so tar 
back as 1684. It is only of late years 
thatit has become flourishing under the 
direction of M, Stetleuhagen, who has 
conferred signal benefit on his country 
wy circulating in it many excellent Ger- 
inan and Lithuanian works.—<s. The 
printing-office of the town and gymna- 
sium ot Reval, founded while the coun- 
try belonged to Sweden. iis proprietor 
is M. Minuth, who publishes the only 
hewspaper that appears at Reval.— 
6. Gressel’s printing-otlice, established 
12 the same town in 1:S52.—-All these 
houses, especially that of Mittau, are 
furnished with a great quantity Of types. 

The new King of Holland has under- 


taken the presidency of the Society ot 


Arts and Sciences ot Haeriem, and in 
future its title is to be the ** Royal So- 
ciety of Haerlem.” 

The government of the kingdom ot 


Italy has founded an annual competition 
for one heroic diama and two comic 
dramas, which are to be represented at 
the theatre della Scala, A prize of 60 
on quins will be given to the author of 
st he drama, and one of 40 se- 
a ns to each of those whose comic dta- 
mias shall be crowned. 

The Corridoy, leading to the Libra 
and the Museum of the Vatican, will be 
tiie finest in the world. Prom the pre- 
sent eatrance to the Museum, to the 
place where the iron gate used to stand, 
the statues, busts, and 
found in the different storesrooms of the 
Vatican, are now placing. “The tabiets 
on which the busts are fixed are compos- 
ed of antique pieees of and enta- 
blatures, and they rest upon prlars aad 
of coluunns whica ence embe:- 

ied the edifices of anctent Rome. By 
means of this arrangement the Gal) or 
will become of some utihity to architec- 
ture, that important branch of the arts, 
untortunatcly too much neglected 1m the 
museums of sovereigns and of the cu 
rious. From the place where the iroa 
gate stood, to that where you descend to 
the lodyes, persons are eaploved in en- 
crustiog the \ 's of the vallery with in- 
numerable tuscript.ions of t he Pag ans and 
of the early Christians. The Cnevaher 
Canova places the works of Art, and 
Cajetan Marin: classes the inscriptions. 
The wail which formeriy separated the 
lodges and the corridor 1s no longer in 
existence ; the space which it occupied 
is transforming into a handsome vesti- 
bule, which will be ornamented with 
columns and other relics of antiquity.— 
Thus the whole length of one part of 
the lodges is added to that of the corri- 
dor, which increases it nearly 225 feet. 
It will atford a view traly magnificent 
and worthy of Rome. In the presence 
vestibule ot the Museum are seen seve- 
ral epitaphs on the Cornelian family, ane 
thecelebrated sarcophagus ot Scipio Bar 
batus. Accordingly, throughout ane 
tentof 12: fect there will be a series on 
authentic monuments, both of art and 
science, of more than twelve centuries, 
commencing with the first Punic war. 
This Gallery, the largest in the worle 
wil! (ead to the Library and the Maseum 
of the Vatican, ur, to speak more cor 
rectly, that superb Gallery wl form 
an integral part of an unrivalled whoie, 
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Poetry. 


exclusively dedicated to the arts and 
sciences, 

At the distribution of prizes recently 
made by the Academy of Fine Arts of 
the city ot Bruges, a medal was adjudg- 


ed to a young man, who, though de. 
piived by nature of the use of his hangs 
has nevertheless produced drawings ad. 
roirable for their execution. 


poetry. 


ELEGIAC STANZAS 
On the Death of 
Dr GLover, A. P. U.M.?. 


The Scene of these Stanzas is on the side 
of the Catton Hi Lt, where Pity is 
figured standing in a bending posture, 
pointing towards the LuryinG Gaounp. 


Time :-—The Evening. 


WHat form is that, at evening's twi- 
light hour, 

Which, beck’ning to’ards thy rude and 
shapeless bier, 

Cails forth the muse from love’s seducing 
bower, 

To shed the soft, the sadly-pleasing tear ? 


Tis Pity ' Glover ' wedded to thy shade ; 

In sorrow shrouded with thy tun’ral pall, 

That points to yonder spot, where thou art 
laid, 

Her child, her friend, her kindred, and her 


all!! 


“ To thee, she says, no living busts Ili 
raise : 

‘© No glowing statues shall adorn thy 
shrine ; 

.«§ No cumbrous pomp of monumental praise, 

But Pity’s softest incence shall be thine! ! 


“ For thee, the village virgins all shall 
grieve ! 

With Spring’s first flowers shall strew 
the tear-moist sod ! 

*© And little loves shall never fail, at eve, 

“To haunt the dearest grave they ever 
trod!!! 


** Remembrance too shall ne’er desert the 
scene, 

“ (Thy cherished form unblotted from her 
breast ;) 

“ But mark the spot, where thy wept 
grave is seen, 

“And whisper to thy gentle spirit— 


“Nor shall the partial muse withhold her 


care; 

“« Her's be the task to hail thy spirit too : 
Her’s to record: thy humble praises there, 
“ Nor e’er to bid thy shade a last adieu!! 


“ Whilst Pity, robed in sympathetic hue, 

“To thee, meek, parted shade, for ever 
bound, 

* Fix’d here, shall pay the sacred tribute 
due, 

“© And ever point to yon lamented ground!!! 

Joun M. Rocue. 
September 2th, 1806. 


WINTER. 
A DIRGE. 
Now summer is gone, and winter return. 


ing, 

The ar late pure, now is clouded and 
chill, 

On each fading tree the warblers sit mour- 
ning, 

And cold is the streamlet that winds round 
the hill. 

No more the gay woods with verdure 
adorned, 

No more the green upland, with joy we 
survey, 

Sweet summer departed, by every tongue 
mourned, 

And winter approaching sad, sad thoughts 
convey. 

No more with romantic thoughts fir'd, 
alas! we 

To yonder high hill near sweet Amond re- 

air, 


To view the ruffled, the wonderful sea, 
And gaze with delight on the landscape so 
fair. 


No more the gay lily appears at day’s 
dawn, ; 
Expanding its blossoms to catch the sun's 
ray; 


Stern winter stalks proudly across the wide 


lawn, 
And summer flies conquer’d by ruthless 
decay. 


These changes are man truly pictured | 


ween, . 
In his spring, like the birds, he is heediessly 


2 

Till hoary old age, and disease sharp 0 
keen, 

Tell him, like summer, he must soon fade 

away. D. &. 
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Historical Affairs. 


STATE PAPERS. 


Revious tothe commencement of hos- 

tilities, his Prussian Majesty issued a 
Declaration, or Manifesto, in which the 
violent and perfidious conduct of France to 
the whole Princes of Europe is represented 
inan able and convincing manner. ‘The 
fatal course of policy hitherto followed by 
his Majesty must therefore be regretted. 
‘The opportunity which occurred last year, 
the most favourable perhaps that may ever 
offer, for compelling the common enemy to 
accede to honourable terms, was neglected, 
end Prussia supinely suffered Bonaparte to 
dictate the ruinous peace of Presburg. Had 
nis Majesty acted at that critical period 
with one half of the energy now displayed, 
he would not now have to contend tor the 
existenee of his monarchy. 


PRUSSIAN MANIFESTO, 

“ AS his Majesty the King of Prussia has 
taken up arms for the defence of his people. 
he thinks it necessary to lay before them, 
and all Europe, the circumstances which 
have imposed this duty on his Majesty. 

“ The politics of France have been 
the scourge of humanity during the last 
fifteen years. “Those men who, in rapid 
succession, have been at the head of affaus 
in that country, have only sought the 
means of their dominion in war, and the 
guarantee of their existence in the wretch- 
edness of the people, may be viewed with- 
out astonishment. But the introduction of 
a regular Government, to which the same 
necessity could not be imputed, gave new 
life to the hopes of the friends of peace.— 
Napoleon, invested with the supreme pow- 
er, victorious, surrounded by weaker States, 
friend!y disposed Governments, or con- 
quered or exhausted rivals, had it in his 
power to perform a better part. For the 
—— of France, nothing more remained 

or him to do; for her happiness, every 
thing was in his power, 

“ It is painful to be compelled to say, 
that French politics still remained the some. 
An insatiable ambition was still the ruling 
passion of France. She inade use of arms 
and of treaties with the same view. The 
peace of Amiens was scarcely concluded, 
before the signal for the first acts of vio- 
lence followed. Holland and Switzerland, 
two independent states, were compelled 
‘a accent a consticution which converted 
them into French provinces. ‘The renewal 
of war was the consequence. 

Nov. 1806. 


“ Peace, however, stiil continued upon 
the Continent. The German Empire had 
purchased it by incalculable sacrifices. In 
the midst of this peace, nevertheless, the 
French troops invaded the electorate of 
Hanover; a country which had no concern 
in the war betwixt France and England, 
while the ports of Germany were shut a- 
gainst che British flag; and the better to 
efiect her object, France took possession of 
Cuxhaven, and the territory of a free state, 
which was still more 2 stranger to the war 
than Hanover. 

“In the midst of t'iis peace also, the 
same troops, a few months after, violated 
the German territory in such a man-er as 
to wound the honour of the nation still 
deeper. ‘Lhe Germans lave never avenged 
the death of the Duke D’Fughien ; but the 
remembrance of that event will never be 
extinguished among them. 

“ The treaty of Luneville guaranteed the 
independence of the Italian Republic. In 
spite of the most positive premises, did Na- 
poleon place the Jron Crown of Italy wpon 
his own head. Genoa was incorporated 
with France; Lucca was very near sharing 
the same fate. Only a few months before 
had the Emperor, on a solemn occasion 
—an occasion which imposed very impor- 
tant duties upon him—decisred before his 
people and before all Europe, that he wish- 
ed not to extend the limits of his territory. 
Besides, France was bound by a treaty 
with Russia, to put the King of Sardinia in 
possession of indeninities in Italy. Instead 
of fulfilling that obligation, she made her- 
self mistress of every object which could 
have been serviceable towards that indem- 
nification. 

‘© Portugal wished to maintain her neu- 
trajity, but Portugal was compelled to pur- 
chase by gold the deceitful security of a 
few moments. 

“ ‘The Porte, who had not forgotten 
the invasion of Syria in Egypt, was the 
only power remaining in Europe which had 
not been subjected to the arbitrary proceed- 
ings of France. 

“ But to these acts of violence, a system 
of abuse and injury remained still to be ad- 
ded. A Journal, which proclaimed itself 
the voice of Governnient, was chosen as a 
chronicle of the attacks incessantly made 
upon every crowned head. 

“ Prussia could be ho stranger to any of 
these general acts of oppression. Many of 
them were nearlw connected with her sub- 

stantial 
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«tantial interests : especially as the wisdom 
of that system, which considers the states of 
Lurope as members of the same family, 
calls upon each of them for the defence of 
all; and that the unbounded aggrandize- 
iment of one state exposed the rest to dan- 
ger, Was sufficiently manifest to experience. 

“ Still it is most essentially necessary to 
represent in what manner the conduct of 
France was calculated to operate in its im- 
mediate relation to Prussia. 

“It were superiuous to enumerate all 
the good offices rendered to Napoleon by 
Prussia. Prussia was the first Power that 
acknowledved him. No promises, no me- 
naces, had been able to shake the King’s 
neutrality. Every thing thatthe duty of a 
good neighbour could prescribe was most 
amply aflorded during 2 period of six years. 
Prussia esteemed a valiant nation, which 


‘*« Prussta had permutted the territory of 
Hanover to be imvaded. In this she had 
countenanced an act of injustice ; therefore 
was it her first view to remedy it. She of- 
fered herself for it instead of Mugland, un- 
der the condition that the latter should 
cede it. It must, however, at least, be re- 
collected, thar thus a boundiry was pre- 
scribed to France, which she should not 
pass. Napoleon solemnly pledged himself 
not to compromise the neutrality of the 
Northern States; to exercise no violence 
towards any of them; and, in particular, 
not to increase the number of troops in 
the Electorate of Hanover. 

* Scarcely had he agreed to these stipu- 
lations, than he broke them. Every one 
ts acquainted with the violent manner in 
whica Sir George Rumbold was seized ; 
every one knows that the Hanse ‘Towns 
were laid under contribution, under the 
uppeilition of loans, not by any means, for 
their interests, but exactly im the same 
manner as if France had been at war with 
them. For the first of these inpuries, his 
Majesty contented himself with accepting 
an inadequate satisfaction. Of the secoud 
he took no cognizance, being prevented by 
the apprehensions and representations on 
the part of the Hanse Towns. His Majes- 
ty, on his part, did not scruple to make 
any sacrifice, as the preservation of peace 
was the dearest wish of his heart. 

“The patience and sufferance of every 
other Court were exhausted sooner than 
that of his Majesty.—War again broke out 
on the Continent—the situation of the 
King, with respect to his duty, was more 
dificult than ever. Jn order to prevent 
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France from augmenting her troops jn 
Hanover, he had promised to suffer ne ar. 
tack to be made on that territory. ‘Thy. 
Russians and Swedes were preparing fos 
an attack upon the French. From thie 
period, the whole burthen of the contrac: 
between France and Prussia weighed ee. 
on the latter only, without producing to 
her the least advantage; and, by a singu- 
lar concatenation of circumstances, jt secins 
ed that Prussia, who only wished to remain 
impartial and neutral, could no lonver pure 
sue her former system, except to the pre- 
judice of the allied powers. 
tage which resulted from this sixuation of 
affairs was on the side of France; and the 


King was daily threatened with a collision, 
not less formidable to him, than decisively 
favourable to the pians of Napoleon. 

“ Who could have thoueht, thet the very 
momeat when the King had given to the 
French Government the stror ces: preof of 
his determination, and a singular exemple 
of the faithful fulfilment of eng scements ine 
to which he had once entered, should be 
cho-en by Napoleon to do the King the 
most sensible mjury ? Who does rot remem: 
ber the violation of the territory of An- 
spach, which took place en the Sd of Octo- 
ber in the last year, notwithstanding the 
remonstrance of the Provincial Administra 
tien, and ef his Mojesty’s Minister 

“ This contest between that moderation 
which pardons every thing—-that integrity 
which remains true to its engagements to 
the last, en the one part; and the abuse of 
power, the insolence inspired by deceitful 
fortune, and the habit of only reckoning 
on this fortune, on the other, continued See 
veral years. The King declared to the 
French Government, that he considered ail 
his connections with it as dissolved. He 
placed his armies on a footing suitable to 
circumstances—He was now fully convine 
ced, that no pledge of security remained 
for the neighbours of France, but a peace 
established upon firm principles, and gua 
ranteed by all the powers in common. 

“ His Majesty offered the aiiies to be 
the mediators in negociutions for such a 
peace, and to support them with all his 
force. It is sufficient to know the condte 
tions then proposed, to be convinced of the 
moderation which, at all times, has gover" 
ned the politics of his Majesty ™ thei 
whole extent. Prussia, at this monient, lis- 
tened not to the voice of revenge; she passe 
over the events of the late war, however 
violent they might have been, since they 
had been sanctioned by existing —— 
She required nothing but the punctual ful- 
filment of those treaties; but this she fee 
quired without limitation. Count Haug 
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Emperor then was.—Scarcety had this Mi- 
nister been there a few days, when the 
whole face of (ffairs was chanced ; the mis- 
fortunes experienced by the Court of Vien- 
na bod compelled it to sigu up mistice, 
which was immediately followed by 4 
peace. ‘The Kmperor of Russia sacrificed 
his magnanimous views to the wish of his 
ally, and his troops returned home. Prussia 
stood now alone on the field of contest. 
His Majesty was obliced to limit his poli- 
cy by his powers; and instead, us had been 
his wish, of embracing the interest of all 
Europe, made his own security and that of 
his neighbours lis fist object. 

‘The French Emperor proposed to Count 
Haugwitz a treaty, in which was stipula- 
ted on the one side, a mutual guarantee of 
Dossessions, the tv rolability of the Turkish 
territory, and the results of the peace of 
Vresburgh. and on the other, the taking 
yssession of Hanover by Prussia in return 
the cession of three provinces. 

The first part of this treaty promised, at 
Jeast, for the future, on acknowledged, 
ovaranteed, and, if Napoleon had so piee- 
sed, a firm political Constitution, ‘The re- 
sults of the peace of Presburgh wer» a ge- 
neral misfortune to Europe; but Piussia 
sacrificed herself alone when she accepted 
them; and, to place a limit to the inces- 
sant usurpations of France, should the trea- 
ty be considered by the Court of St Cloud 
as aoy thing more than words, appeared an 
advantage. ‘The King therefore ratified 
this article unconditionally. 

The second half of the treaty of Vienna 
relared to an object, the importance of 
which had heen manifested by serious ex- 
perience. Prussia could not rely on security 
for amoment so tong as Hanover remained 
involved ta a wor in which that country 
had, in fact, ne concern. At whatever price 
it ‘he be purchased. "russia was resolved 
the. he French should net return thither. 
Sho nia her choice te oltein this end either 
by a treatyora war. “he cession of three 
provinces, which had been always feithful 
and Ippy, Was as terifice net to be made 
for any plan of .mbition; buat these 
provinces, m case of a ear 
beer ve first suifersrs: ail the ca 
ef that war would hive pressed upon the 
monarchy, while the acquisition of Ha- 
uover, could it have been m de under less 
unhappy circumstances, would have been 
productive of the most valuable advantages 
to Prussia. 

The King, therefore, conceived that he 
reconciled his wishes with his principles 
when he accepted the proposed exchenge, 
only under the condition, that the fulfilment 
of the same should be deferred till the ge 
meral peace, and that the consent of his 
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Majesty the King of Great Britain should 
be obtained. 

All the advantage s of this treaty were 
for France. On the one side, she received 
guarantees which put the selon het con- 
quests; on the other, she gave what she did 
hot possess, What might be again conquer- 
ed by the chance of an uncerte'n war, while 
in the cessions of Prussia she found the 
means of enriching her alles. 

Bat between a policy which will do e- 
very thing in its power, and an tote rity 
Which revards its duties, and ats 
promises. the contest iseve: unequal. “The 
King approached th: moment when he 
was convinced of i) by experience; this 
moment was the mo. ¢ .inful ot bis reign. 

It was in the power of France to reject 
the modifications under which the King 
h.d confirmed the treaty, if she did not ap- 
prove them. But she avoided coing this; 
for the whole Pruesian army was still un- 
der arms. She comrinued to be livish of 
assurances of fulfilled the 
treaty as far as it suited her; but when his 
Majesty wished to reap the only advan- 
teres which he had proposed to himise!] 
from the late negociitions, and which was 
nearest his heart, she suddenly altered het 
lang e—the modific Athans to the 
treaty of Vienna were now rejected at 
Paris. Endeavours 


i 


were made to force 
Prussia into the most injurious measures 5 
and when Count Haugwitz, who was at 
Paris, remonstrated against this, the un- 
conditions fulhlment ef the treaty was 
haughtily insisted on, as were the immedi- 
ate cession ol i} € vinces, and the 
recal of the patent by which the occupa- 
tion #f Fianover was declared provisional. 
Prussia Was required to resign a part of 
the advantuges stipuloted, and to shut hes 
norts against the Britich flag in the same 
manner as if the French had returned inte 
the Flector ite. 

‘The Kine at Jength was perfectly con- 
vinceed of the true character of the friend- 
ship of the Emperor of the French—a so- 
porofic draught for a power which still 
feels its own streneth; an instrument of de- 
gradation, and finally of subjection, to e- 
very power which no longer possesses 
strength. 

In the mean time, Napoleon was in pos- 
session of every odvantave. Vhe Russian 
army bad returned. his own, alter seme 
movements of no consequence, at which 
decerved Germiny premeturely rejoiced, 
on some frivelous pro tenc:s, ‘established it- 
self on this tue Rhine ‘Lhe first cone 
flict might produce misfortunes. War, 
which is not, node, 1! umestances, the 
ereatest of evis, mieht become such un- 


der these then exisung. The King deter- 
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acted for some t:me longer. Wishing to 
preserve his force, now more than ever ne- 
cessary to Europe, and at least to secure 
the tranquillity of the North, he confirmed 


the new treaty. Confidence, however, was - 


now utterly lost. Prussia was convinced, 
that, on the first opportunity to weaken 
her without danger, she might expect an 
attack from her pretended ally ; convinced 
thit there 1s a degree of ambition which 


not. can satisfy, which proceeds with. 
ou from nsurpation to usur- 
peton, sometimes without a plag, but ever 
tutert on destruction; careless of the choice 
of .as, avd employing alike arms and 


the pen, violence aud eaths. But even 
us conviction, so great is the unfor- 
Cuma’ 
ever thase who wish only to be just, the 
King fulfiiled all the conditions of the trea- 
ty with the punctuality of a faithful ally. 
Ttis known what the consequences were 
with respect to the counexionsof his Majes« 
ty with England. France gained nothing 
hy this, but she triumphed in secret at the 
thovelt of having disunited the two Courts, 
the union of which might have been dan- 
gerous to ber: and what, in the view of 
France, rive the principal value to her al- 
liance with the King wes, that this alliance 
isolated his Majesty, since it produced an 
epinion that Prussia was a participater in 
the cause of so many siustortunes. But, 
not content with this, we shall soon see in 
what manner the politics of France, assur- 
ed that she had now ao enemy to fear, be- 
heving that she had anvthilated Austria, for- 
ning a judgment of Russia with equal iz- 
norance and rashness, and blinded by the 
“pparent tranquillity of Prussia, at length 
threw off the mask, and despising forms, 
which she had hitherto sometimes respec- 
ted, openly trampled oni all treaties and all 
rights: three months after the signing of 
che treaty with Prussia, all its articles were 
violated. 

‘The treaty had for its basis the status 
guo ofthe moment in which it was con- 
cluded ; also the guerantee of the German 
empire and its states, according to the con- 
stitution then established.—This truth a. 
rises not only from the niture of things— 
she treaty had also expressly prescribed to 
the two powers their duties. The rela- 
tions in which the peace of Presburgh had 
Jeft his Majesty the Emperor of Austria 
were gutranteed to him, consequently also 
the Imperial Crown of Germany and the 
rights connected withit. “The existence of 
Bavaria, and consequently the relations 
which had connected it for so many centu- 
ries to the empire, were likewise confirmed 


tae seme common euarantee. Three 
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superiority obtumed by such policy 
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mined to continue the part he had hitherto 


months after, the Confederation of the 
Rhine overthrew the Germanic Constitn. 
tion, deprived the Emperor of the auciey: 
ornament of his house, and placed Bavaria 
and thirty other Princes, under the tute. 
lage of France. But it is necessary to ap. 
peal to treaties to form a judzinent of this 
extraordinary event. Previous to all trea. 
ties, nations have their rights, and had no: 
France sported with the sanctity of an oath, 
this act of unexampled despotism wonld ex. 
asperate every nund.—-T'o deprive Princes 
who had never offended France, and to ren. 
der them the vassals of others, themselves 
the vassals of the Vrench Government —to 
abolish with a stroke of 2 pen a constitu. 
tion of a thousand years duration, which 


_ dong habit, the remembrance of so Rivity il. 


lustrious periods, and so many various and 
mutual relations, had rendered dear to such 
a number of Princes, which had so often 
been guaranteed by all the Europes pow- 
ers, and even by France herself--to lay 
contributions on the cities and towns inthe 
midst of profound peace, and leave the new 
pessessors only an exhausted skeleton—to 
abolish this constitution, without consulting 
the Emperor of Germany, from whom a 
crown was wrested—or Russia, so lately 
become the guarantee of the German 
League or Prussia, intimately interested in 
that leacue, thus arbitrarily dissolved-—No 
—wars und continued victories have some- 
times produced great and remarkable catas- 
trophes, but such an example in time ot 
peace was never before given to the world 

‘The King commiserated the unfortunate 
Princes who suffered by these transactions, 
but he pitied not less these who had suffer. 
ed themselves to be Jured by the hope o 
gain, and he would reproach himself, should 
he increase their unhappiness by judging 
them with too great severity. Deludedby 
the reward of their compliance, probe 
bly forced to obey con:mands which admits 
ted of no opposition. or, if surprised into 
consent, sufficiently punished by their acqure 
sitions, and by being reduced to a stare of 
vassalage as harsh and degrading 2s their 
former relations were jonourable, they de 
serve not to be treated by Germany with 
the utmost rigour. Perhaps, when the 
magnanimous nation, to which they for- 
merly belonged, arises round them on e- 
very side to contend for thc ir independence, 
they may listen to the voice of gratitude 
and honour, and at last abhor their chains 
when they find they must be stained by 
the blood of their brethren. - 

It was not enough that these despotic 
acts were immediately injurious to Pruss* 
The Emperor of France was intent on rene 
dering them sensible to the person of the 


King in all his allied states. Ihe eae 
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of the Prince of Grange was under the 
common guarantee of the two powers, for 
the King had acknowledged the political 
changes in only under this condi- 
tion for several years. ‘his Prince had 
expected that his claims, secured by the sti- 
pulutions of Prussia and France, should be 
s.tistied. “Phe Batavian Republic had been 
willing to enter into an accommodation, but 
the Empezor Napolvon jorbude tt. 
ther the recollection of this circumstance, 
oor the consideration of the tres ct biood 
which united his Majesty to the Pimee, 
nor the declaration, twenty times repeated, 
‘hat the King could not desert the rights 
of his brother-in-law, could prevent bis be- 
me sdded to the heap of victims. Fly was 
the uirst who was deprived of his paternal 
property. Eight days befove be had recei- 
ved trom the Emperor a letrer coadoling 
with him, in the customury forms, on the 
dean of his father, and wishing him joy on 
his undisturbed succession te the stares of 
his house. None of these circumstances 
are unimportant; each throws a light on 
the whole. 

Cleves had been allotted to Prince Mue 
rat. —Scarcely become a Sovere:nn he wish- 
ed likewise to be a conqueror. His troops 
took possession of the Abbeys of Essen, 
Werden, and Elten, under the pretext that 
they appertained to the duchy of Cleves, 
though they were entirely territories new- 
ly acquired, and there was not the shadow 
of a connection between them and the ce- 
ded provinces. Great labour was employed 
in vain to give even a tolour to this ont- 
rage. Wescl was to belong to the new 
Duke, not to the Emperor Napoleon 
the King had never resolved to give up the 
last fortress on the Rhine into the power of 
france. Wirhout a word by way of ex- 
planation, Wesel was annexed to a French 
department. 

‘Che existing state of the Austrian Mon- 
archy, and of the Porte, had been mutually 
guaranteed. ‘lhe Imperor Napoleon cer- 
tainly wished that Prussia should be bound 
by this guarantee, for ia his hands it was 
an instrument which he might employ as 
suited his policies; a pretence for demand- 
in sacrifices in any contest which his am- 
bition might occasion. He himself, how- 
ever, did not obserye it longer than tt con- 
tributed to his interests. Ragusa, though 
under the protection of the Porte, was tas 
ken possession of by his troops. Gradisca 
and Aquileia were wrested from Austria, 
under nearly the came pretexts which hed 
heen emp oyed wheu the French seized the 
chree Abbeys, 

fy all political proceedings it was mitus 
rally taken for granted tha. the mew stite., 
formed by Fronce, were states, in the pro- 
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per sense of the term, and apt French pro- 
Vitkces butit cost the Cubsact of St Cloud 
only a word to deprive them ot their inde 

peadence. appellation the creat Em- 
pire Was invented, and that empire wos 
ymmediately surrounded with vassals. 


race of the treaty 
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Prussa proceeded to shut her 

het ‘us oburations to 
kinperor at dlenyth inf his 
Majesty, tbat it was his vleasure to dis- 


solve the German Fuypere, and fornia Con- 


federstion af che Rhine; aad he recommend. 
edtothe Ku estad Laosmitar Clone 
red raf UN 4 ( (sex mwa Phas 
Wis a ! to ais VY 
success, at the moment of the birth of any 
new prorvect, to throw out a itire fro those 
Courts which might occision diiitcul 
the execution of such a project. Kin 
adopted tae of such a confederation: 


not that the advice be received made the 
least impression on him, bet bee 
it Was rendered neces: ins 
and becau after tne acces of the 
Princes who had ucceded to the onfeder- 
ation of the P 
those of the nerth becuce 
the condition of thetr af 
took measures to estabbish this e, bur 
on other principles than those of the mo- 
del presented to him. He made it lis pride 
to collect the list of the Germans under his 
banners; but the rights of each he Jetr un- 
imprired, and honour alone was the bond 
of the league. 

But contd France advise the King to any 
meastres which should be productive of ad- 
vintare to Prussia? We shall soon «ve 
what is to be expected, when France makes 

professions of favour. 

In the first place care had been taken to 
intro luce into the fundamental statute of 
the confederation of the Rhine an article 
which contained the gverm of all future in- 
novanions. It provided, that other Princes 
shonid Le received into this Contederation, 
should they desire it. fn this manner al! 
relations in Germany were left indetermi- 
nate; and as the means were still reserved 
to detich and annex to this learue the wea- 
ker etates. cithee by promises or threats, it 
wus but too probable that in time this Con- 
federation w he extend d mto the heare 
of the Prussian Monarchy. And that this 
nivht no lencer remain doubtfol, but be 
manifest to every one, the first artempe was 
iumeds tely made. Fortunately, it was 
mad» ona Prince, who knows nor fear, and 
cons ders pendence as the hithest ob- 
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-iector to throw into the arms of 
his muster. Prussia,it was aliedoed, did 
nothing for herathes! Je as true, Napoleen 
knows how to manave his berter: and e- 
very one secs that Spain and Hollind, and 
the Nines of Wirtenbere and Bavaria, 
have to thank their allinece with him tor 
peace, Independence, and honour—Prussia 
aid nothing for her allies! Napoleon, on 
the coitrary. Ws uid ré ward access! 
of the Elector by an enlarvement of his 


This treachery was expressed tawards an 
ally of Pruscia, at the very moment when 
she King was advised te 
which Elesse wa. to Sethe iirst bulwark; en 


at 
ceavours were ide t9 A acn from bim a 
POWs 

relations of every ut ted im tiie 
ty” per 


fut even these stens Were not 


family connections, ALNANCES, 
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to hy 


suiicient. Does any one wih to 
what was the ture hy which it was hoped 
to vain the Flector of Hesse, and wit avis 
the auvmentation of termcary with tic exe 
peetation of which he was flattered? 
was the Prince of Orange, the brother-in- 
law of the King, that Prince dues had been 

i ame ‘tul man- 


twice deceived in the most 
ner, WhO was now to be ro! “ene the third 
tims; he stil possessed the territory of 
Fulda Th is was promised to the blector 
wud it would have been eiven, had th 
to uccept it, and had not 
Prussia 

Majesty saw the system of usurpa- 
tron advancing every div. He saw a cir 
cie, continnaily becoming narrower drawn 
rovad hin, and even the right of moving 
wehin ir beginning to be disputed with 


. 
> 
2 


taken up arms. 


hon, for a sweeping resolution forbade a 

ce ie any fereign troops, armed or 
threerh the States of the Con- 


tiom, wos to cut eff, contrary 


i of patrons ti fannection be- 
tvveen the detached FElessiin on vinces 


tis was fo preoare pretexts on which to 


acts tas was the arst threat oj 


dadet hue tO a maser, 
’ 
on it without ration tne Ning 
cons dered, wriether a cembinetion micht 
not be terpd, which should neler this 
‘ ‘ 
7 
r Napolean appeared to be 
4 i to Tel Thi 
tions were rrvi on at £ aris, 
. t 
other with the } 
lene nan 
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Russia his refused to ratify, France offer. 
ed, in con Juaction with Russia, to prevent 
P russia from Ceprivine the King of Swe. 
fen of his German territories. Yer for 
many mont ys, th: Cal thet of St Cloud had 
continually pr ssea the K ag to seize those 
ces, with the threefold wie W—-lirst, to ree 
venee 


hiraselt on the King uf sweden : 
to embroi! Prussia with 
Pow 


al! other 

I. thirdly, to purchase her silence 
: ‘ct ta the subversion of Sourhern 
frerminy. Dut the King hed long keen 
aware thet such were the views of France ; 
is uMortumoite dispute with Sweden 


was piunf:l to bim. lie had, therefore, 
been ‘reful to provide against every suse 


preion of self-interested motives, and he 
coniiled his explanations to the Emperor 
\lewander. The scene now agein chan 
gt sila aud Napoleon, who had so long been 
the enemy of the King of Sweden, was 
suddenly transformed into his protector. 
It 45 not superfinous to renirk, that, in 
this insidious treat ty of the Fiench Empe- 
ror, in ord:r to satisfy the honourable 


terest which the Court of St Petersburgh 


took inthe maintenance of the rights ol 
the King of Naples, he promised the Jatter 
an indemnification to prevail on 
tie King of Spain to cede to him the Ba- 
learic isionds. He will actin the same mane 
ner with respect to the augmentation of 
territory he pretends to bestow on his ai- 
hies, 

‘Vhese were all preludes to the steps he 
took against Prussiamwe now approsck 
the moment which determined his May-s- 
ty. 


ssia had hitherto derived — 
ver treaties with France but humilla- 
tion end Jess; one single advantage po 
ed. The fate of Hanover was in her power, 
and it must remain, unless the last pledge 
of the the North were annihila- 
ted. Napoleon had solem niy gua sranteed 
this state of things, yet he negociite. ! with 
I net land on the basis of the vrestorat on ot 
the Fk ctorate. The King is in possession 
the proats 

War was now in fact declared—dceclared 
by every measure taken by France. } very 
month produced a new notificstion of the 
return of his army: but on one frivolous 
pretext or another, it was still continued v4 
y; and for what perp ises 
clous Heaven ! to eradicate the last trace of 
sovereignty among the Gernansto te: 
os (Jovernors appomte by }yimiselt 
fore military tribune Js citizens 
only re pons sible to their own 
n ents: to declare others outl 
ed peaceably in for el gn stetcs uncer Joe 
s,and even in the ¢: pital of 


Lmperor, because they h 
ed 


—to drag bet 
ws who jive 


n Sov 


erman I 
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ished writings in which the French Go- 
vernment, or at least its despotism, was 
ttacked: and this at the time when thai 
me Government daidy permitted hired 


hhelblers fo arta under is protect 1023, the 
honour of ail crowned heads, and the most 
red feelings of nations. 

Phe ivench troops were in no manner 
diminished, but continually reinforced 
augmented, and continually ac vanced nearer 
to the frontiers of Prussia and of her allies, 
all they, at length, took a pe Which 
could on ty menace Prussta, and were even 


asseinbled ain force in 


certs inly Wes hot the road to the amouths 
of the C attaro. 
was no Jonver doubtful Ghat Napoleon 


bad determined to overwhelm Prussia with 


war, or to render her for ever incapable of 
war, since he was leading her from: beumiiiie 
ution to humiliation, til she should be re- 
duced to shen astute of political devrada- 


tion and feebleness, that, deprived of every 
dctence, she could ave ne otmer Will tian 
that of her formidable acighbour. 

Vhe King delayed no longer. He as- 
sembled his army. General Nnoblesdort 
Was sent to Paris with the final declaration 
ot his Majestv. Only one measure remain. 
Which could vive security to the King 
ch was the return of the trench troops 
ever the Rhine. yp. Kveblesdorf had 
erders to insist or this demand ; it was not 
the whole of the King’s just demands, bat 
if Was Necessary that it should be the first, 
s.iice it was the condition «f his future ex- 
istence. The u ceptance or eiliane) of it 
must shew the real sentiments of the French 
Emperor 

Unmeaning professions—arguments, the 
real virtue of which were known by long 
experience—Were the only answer the 
King, received. Far irom the French army 
being recalled, it was announced that it 
would be reinforced ; but, with a haughti- 
Ness still more remarkable than this refusal, 

an ofler was made, that the treads which 
had advanced into Westphaha should ree 
turn home, if Prussia would desist from her 
prenarations, “his was net all; it was in- 
ently notified to the Ning’s Minister, 
that the cities of Flam! 
Lubeck, would not be uifered to join the 
Northern Confederation, but that France 
would take them under. her protection; im 
the same manner as, inthe other confecera- 


Bremen. woe 
‘ ily Wiech, « 


1 . . 
Tien, sne had given away citics, and pro- 
igated liws, without permitting uny o- 
fer power to make the least pretension. 
the Wity was required to suffer a foreien 


AMTETESE Lo be introuuced mite the heart of 
his Ni 


Anoth: r contras + of conduct incense d the 
Ring tothe utmost. Pereceived frout 
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Emperor a letter fall of those assurances of 
esteem, whiel certamle, when they de not 
accord with facts, event to be cous.dered 
estothine, bat whica the d OF 20-2 
verorens renders a dutv to thenselves, e- 
ver when onthe eve of war. Yet a tew 
Gays afterwards, at a moment when the 
sword was not yet drawn—when the ir. 
nister of the Emperor endeavoured to 


} 
these of the by assurances. 


toe frrendiv im-entions of Fronce-—-the Pate 
of the of Sencermber 
with a «aliotribe aust tue the 
we, Ino a stvle worthv of thie 
most diseraceful periods of the revolution, 


to tue nation, and what, other 


times Tham ours, Ould OtVve Deen Colsicesre- 
ed os amounting tos decluration of war 
INInY treat that are 
bist Goubt nad now a1 appeared 
marched from the of Fiance 
’ Ty? 
towerds ti ine. ‘Lhe intent to atta 
Prussia was certarn. Ring 
tions OF) ready f con 
ae. t Omdicious Were, 
should Cppose no obstacie 
fo the formetion tn av 
racy ermal ig t lis ¢ las i 
mMmorace ai ar irver ite 


not includ d tire IU nda Lilie l ace ol tare 
Contederatio: of thy Rhane. 

‘ 


ly be commenced for the agyustment of all 


article of whic vault be, the restoration 
of the three Abbeys, and the separation ot 
the town of Wessel the brench 
pire. 


{hese corditions eneak for themsels 
tlie y shew HOW Fer rate thie Inun Vi il 
this moment, eem an his detianeds, 
aud how ehe tit nee of pea 


phe term pes fixed bv the 
for i peace or wor has 
the wer ot ie Cabin St oa 
rather, the prepui tam 

q 
of his crown @iily to ai’ bie esthem 


up with pun, because the chief obiect of 


his wishes Was, not a pi ry } utc ed ly 


the tears of his people hut trah- 


5 fur his cause as eve ver fas 
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sonally he passed over in silence. The o- 
pinions of the iynerant, and the reflections 
of the slanderous, he despised, anmuated 
with the constant hope that he would be 
able to conduct his people, without injury, 
to that period which must sooner or later 
arrive, When unjust ereatness shall find its 
bounds 3 and ambition, which obstinately 
refuses to acknowledge any luuits, shall ag 
leneth o'erleap itself 

Lhe motives which induce his Majesty 
to take up arms are not to satisty his resent. 
ments, to mecrease his power, or to render 
nation uneasy which he shall always 
teem, as long as it confines itself to its just 
and natural interests; but to avert from his 
hoingdom the fate which was preparing for 
to preserve to the people of freseriek 
their inde; aid their glory : to res- 
cue unfortunate Germany from the yoke 
by which it is oppressed, and to bring a- 
bout a safe and houourable peace. ‘The 
day on which he shall effect this will be 
the proudese of his hfe. The events of the 


wat which ts now are in the dise 
oi the Supreme Was Tone. 
‘ 


ty leaves it to others to indulge in prema- 


ture exaltation aud eratuitous insult, as he 
has for a long time allowed them the mie 
serable satistuction arising fron unjust in- 
Vectives. He leads to an honourable com- 
bat an army worthy of its former glory. 
Ve reigns over a people of whom he may 
be proud; and while he is ready to shed 
nis blood ter them, he knows what he may 
expect from their energy and affection. 
Viimees, the honcur of the German name, 
who can confide in his gratitude and ho- 
rour,and who, fighting by lis side, are not 
cubious ot victory, have joined their ban- 
ners with hiss anda Sovereign, who adorns 
with his virtues one of the first thrones 
in the world, is penetrated with the justice 
of his cause. Every where his arms are 
Messed by the voice of his people ; and e- 
ven where they are silent from fear, their 
unpatience is the greater. With so many 
motives to be conscious of her strength 
Prussia may well be permitted continually 
to confide in her high destiny. 
Head Suarters, Erfurt, Oct. 9. 18065, 


RUSSIAN MANIFESTO 


“We, Alexander the First, bv God's 
grace, Emperor and Autocrat of all the 


Russias, declare and make known to 
all our taithful subjects, that, in our ine 
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a Sovereign miude greater sarrifices to 
peace. He pushed his condescension to the 
Jast limit that honour would allow. Lyery 
thing which was directed arainst him por- 


cessant care and solicitude for the wel. 
fare vf the interior of our Empire, equal. 
ly with its foreign relations, it has eve: 
been our wish to establish them Upon 
en immoveable basis, and to detend the 
State by such alliances as the situation 
vi our Country may require. 

* With this view, we have thought 
proper, from the commencement of ou: 
reign, to remove every Cause Of misun. 
derstanding, and, by a friendiy conduct, 
to unite with those powers whose wise 
and moderate principles were consistent 
with their independence and the general 
tranquillity the Most Hich blessed our 
Wishes abd endeavours, and at that pe. 
tiud bestowed upon Europe a general 
peace, 

* Tiowcver, it did not consist with 
his imserutabie Providence to prolong 
the coutinuance of this order of things. 
War broke out again. 

** But as our situation did not per- 


war, we Never ceased to remain taithtu: 
to our alites ; and to continue to wisi 
aud labour for peace and tranquility, 
consistently with the common weilere 
by every interference in out 
power. 

But, notwithstanding this 
rence, the daily increase of the French 
power, the situation of our allies, threat- 
ned by its aggrandisement and unbound- 
ed ambition, compelled us to teke an 
active part in this war. We tock up 
arms, but we did not cease to wish for 
peace 3 and we also deciared, in our u- 
kase of September 1, 18c5, that the object 
of our arming was to preserve the $a. 
cred inviviability of treaties, and to re- 
store the general tranquility. The 
misfortunes which attended the arms 0! 
our allies operated against the reailza 
tion of our views ; however, the prnci- 
ples upon which they were crounded Tes 
muined unchanged. At the commence: 
ment of the present year, the Frenca 
Government manifested an ineination 
approximating to peace : We according 
ly issued orders to enter into discussion 
with them immediately. 

«The restoration of a peace, Cons: 
tent with the dignity and security 
empire, the advantage of our aliies, are 
the general tranquillity of Europe, 8°" 
laid down as the fundamental basis © 
those discussions. But, to our a 


interfe. 


i$e 


; 
ree 
mitus totake any immediate part in th 
; 
; 


the conditions of peace agreed to with 
lrance, by M. D’Oubril, were neither 
consistent with the dignicy of our Em- 
pice, nor with the security of our allies.— 
We refused to ratity those conditions. 

“ But, at the same time, to afford a 
proof of the immutability of our princi- 
ples, which, under various circumstan- 
ces, had been ever directed to the same 
end, we at that time made known the 
conditions on which we were disposed 
to revew our negotiations with the 
French Government. 

* "The bases proposed by us are so 
moderate, that they cannot be rejected, 
without an open menace of the gene- 
ral saiety 3; and they are so consistent 
with the advantage ofevery power con- 
cerned, that in case of their being ac- 
cepted, a general peace must not only 
etm, but be confirmed to Europe a- 
pon the most permanent footing. 

“Phus must pe aces or the 
ance of the war, be the consequence 
these measures. We wist fos perce 
but af no jasting peace can be obtained, 
grounded upon mutual! advantage, then 
it will be necessary, for the honour of 
the Russian name, the character of our 
engagements, and the general deliver- 
ance of Europe, to proceed to extre- 
which, on these considerations, 
cannot but appear to us as absolutciy 
indispensible. 

** We are convinced that the provi- 
dence of the Most Flich who is the 
defender of truth, will acsert with his 
strong arm the justice of our cause, 

** We are convinced that each of our 
faithful stibjects, animated with tlre love 
oft! Country, impelled by a sense of 
honour, and surrounded by examples 
of patriotic zeal, wall speedily unite 
their powerful efforts with our own, as 
soon as the safety of Russia, the voice 
of glory, and our command, shail cail 
pon them to co-operate fur the public 

In this firm reliance wpon the help 
of God, and the zeal of our faithful sub- 
ets, We have thought it necessary to 
rform you beforehand of our views 5 
eid, in so doing, to afford you a new 
proof, that, in all our unclertakines, we 
beituer seek the extension of our terri. 
tory, nor the dvetine glory of victories; 
but Thiet it is our wish and endeavour 

secure the general safety, the oreser- 
OA 


. . 
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vation ot our allies, and the dignity of 

our Empire. 
** Given at St Petersburgh, August 
20. and in the sixth year of our 


Government. 
Anore Bupprerc.” 


BRITISH DECLAXATION. 


THE neyociation in which Ins Majes- 
ty has been engaged with Biance hav 
ing terminated unsuccesstully, his Majes- 
ty thinks proper te make this pubiic 
declaration to his subjects, and to Eu. 
rope, of the circumstances which have 
led to an issue which his Majesty deeply 
regrets. He has no o! ject nearer .o his 
wishes than the conclusion of a secure 
and permanent peace. He ia vents the 
continuance of @ war affecting the appt. 
ness of se nauions, and hich, even 
amidst all the successes that attend his 


arms, is sO burdensome to his faithful 
and afiectionate people. oe is cons 
fident that there cau arise on (8s occa. 


sion no other sentiment, e:ther in his 
own dominions, or tn any part of Eu- 
rope, than that of an imercased conviec- 
tion, that the restoratton of yeneru tran. 
aillity is retarded only by ihe igjustice 
and ambition of the enemy. 

Lhe French Governtnent, unsatisfied 
with its immense acquisttivus on the 
Continent, still openly perseveres in a 
system destructive o: the independence 
of every other power. ‘Var is pursued, 
not for security, but for conquest ; and 
negociations for peace aporer to be eu. 
tered into for no ether than 
of deluding the neighbouring po vers 
into a state of false security, whue 
Vrance 1s herself preparing, arranging, 
and executing her unrem tted prejects 
or encroachment and aggression. 

Her eonduct, in the recent di us. 
sions, has aillorded but too many pivofs 
of this disposition. 

‘Lhe negociation originated in an of- 
fer made by the French Government of 
treating for peace on the oasis of actual 

possession, which was stated to admit 
of mutual comper «ions and a dist net 
assurance was that his Majesty's 
Germ an domini OlliS, W Ate h had been at- 
acked without e.on the pretence of 
any cause of hostility, sl. dd be restor- 
ed. 

Such proposal appeared to bis Ma- 
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jesty to afford a just foundation for ne- 
gociation: It was therefore accepted, 
with this reserve, that the negociation 
should be conducted by his Majesty in 
concert with his allies. 

No sooner had this basis been mutu- 
ally admitted, than it was departed 
from by the enemy, and that, too, in 
points of so great importance, as to call 
for an immediate declaration on the 


part of his Majesty, that unless the prin- » 


civles proposed by France herself were 
adhered to, the communications which 
bad been opened between the two Go- 
vernments must at once be closed, 

This produced new professions of the 
Gisposition of France to make consider- 
able saeriices tor the attainment of 
peace, it the discussions were suffered 
to proceed; at the same time, that a 
diliculty was started on account of the 
want of fujl powers in the person en- 
trusted by his Matesty with this com- 
munication. Steps were thereupon ta- 
ken by his Majesty for opening a re- 
gular negociation by, Ministers duly au. 
thorised, in order to ascertain, in aman. 
ner the ‘vost satisfactory and authentic, 
whether peace could be obtained on 
tarms honourable to the King and his 
allies, and consisteat with the general 
security of Europe. 

During these proceedings, a Minis- 
ter sent by the tmperor ot Russia to 
treat for the same important object, in 
concert with his Majesty’s Government, 
was induced, by the artifices of the e- 
nemy, to sign a separate treaty, on 
terms equally repugnant to the honour 
and interests of his Imperial Majesty. 

Unmoved by this unexpected event, 
the King continued to negociate pre. 
cisely on the same principles as before. 
He relied, with a confidence which ex- 
perience has amply justified, on the 
good faith and steadiness of an ally, in 
concert wih whom he had begun to 
treat, and whose interests he had main- 
tained throughout with the same firm. 
ness as his own. 

The French Government, on the con- 
trary, elated by this advantage, of which 
it boasted as equal im importance to the 
most decisive victory, departed in every 
conference more and more widely from 
its own offers and engagements. Not 
only dul it take upon itself to change, 
at its own will, the basis of the nego. 
cation with Great Britain, but violated 
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in points, still more important, every 
principle of good faith with Russia. 
The chief inducement offered to that 
power, as the price of ali the sacrifices 
extorted from her Minister, had been 
the preservation of Germany. Yet be- 
fore the decision of Russia on this trea. 
ty could be known, ['rance had already 
annihilated the whole frame and constitu- 
tion of the German Empire ; had re. 
duced under her own yoke a large pro- 
portion of the states and provinces o: 
Germany; and, not conent with this 
open contempt of obligations so recent- 
ly contracted, had at the same time in. 
stigated the Porte to measures directly 
subversive of her subsisting engagements 
with Russia. 

@hile such 2a conduct was pursued 
towards his Majesty, towards his allies, 
and towards all independent powers, 
there appeared so little Lope of any fa- 
vourable issue to the nevociation, that 
his Majesty’s Plenipotentiaries demand- 
ed their passports to return to England, 

‘Enis demand was at first eluded by 
an unusual and unexplained delay, and 
the French Government afterwards, by 
some material concessions, accompanied 
with intimations that others of still grea- 
ter consequence might be the resuit of 
further discussions, procured a renewal 
of the conferences, which were protrac- 
ted from day to day, till at length it was 
announced at Paris, that the Imperot 
of Russia had indignantly rejected the 
unauthorised and separate treaty signed 
by his Minister. 

In consequence of this important e- 
vent, the strongest assurances were giv- 
en to his Majesty’s Minister, that France 
was now prepared to make sacrifices to 
a great extent, in order, by securing 
peace with Great Britain, to re-establish 
the tranquillity of the world. 

The object of thes» assurances ap- 
peared, however, to be, that of enga¢- 
ing his Majesty in a separate negocit- 
tion, to the exclusion of his allies; 4 


proposal which his Majesty had rejece 


ted in the outset, and which he could 
still less admit of at a time when the 
conduct of Russia had imposed on him 
an increased obligation not to separate 
his interests from those of so faithful aa 
ally. To these insidious overtures, his 


Majesty still refused to listen 3 but he 
took the most effectual method to avo! 


accele 
all appearance of delay, and to satey 
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rate, if possible, the favourable issue of 


the negociation, ‘The confidential inter- 
course which he had constantly main- 
tained with Russia enabled his Majesty 
to specify terms on which peace with 
that power might be obtained ; and his 
Minister was ace cordingly instructed to 
state to France, in addition to his own 
dex ands, those of his ally, to reduce 
them into distinct articles, and even to 
conclude on those grounds a provisional 
treaty, to take effect wiienever Russia 
should signify her accession. 

This torm of negociating was, after 
some objection, acceded to by France 5 
terms were now offered to his Maje sty, 
more nearly approaching than betore to 
the original basis of negociation ; but 
these were stili far short of what h.s 
Majesty bad uniformiy insisted on, and 
was now more than ever entitled to-ex- 

ect; andthe decisive rejection of the 
“st demands of Russia, as well as of 
the conditions proposed by his Majesty 
in behalf of his other allies, left to his 
NMoyesty no other course than that of 
ordering his Minister to terminate the 
discussion, and return to England, 

The foregoing short and simple ex- 
position of facts stands in need of no 
comment. ‘The first overtures which 
led to negociation were made by the e- 
nemy, and they were accepted hy his 
Matesty m the sincerest spirit of peace, 
Every opening which seemed to aiford 
the most distant prospect of accommo- 
dation has been anxiously emoraced, nor 
was the negociation finelly broken off 
while any hop: of a favourable issue 
could be entertained. Elis Majesty’s 
demands were uniiormly just and rea- 
sona jie; directed to no objects of per- 
sonal aggrandizem. nt, but to such only 
as were i dispensibly required by the 
honour of his Crown, his engagements 
to his allies, and a due consideration of 
the ceneral interests of Europe. 

It is with heartfelt concern that his 
Majesty contemplates the continuance 
of those evils always inseparable from a 
state of war; but it is wit) his enemies 
that | iis awtul responsibility rests; and 
for the issue of the contest his Majestv 
trusts, with confidence, to the justice of 
his cause, to the resources and bravery 
of his people ; to the fidelity of his al- 
ies; and, above all, to the protection 
and support of the Divine Pruvidence. 

Ya contributing to the great efforts, 
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which such a contest must unavoid- 
ably require, his faithful and affection- 
ate subjects will not forget that all their 
dearest interests are at stake ; that no 
sacrifices they can be called upon to 
make can be compared with the cer- 
tain disgrace ind ruin of yielding to the 
injurious pretensions of the enemy ; that, 
with the inviolable maintenance ef the 
good faith and public honour ther 
country, its prosperity, its stren st. nd 
Its independence, are es: sentially 
ted 5 and that, mm ass iting the hts, 
and upholdir g the digmty of the er ush 
empire the defead the mos? powe, .tul 
bulwark ot the lmerties of mankind. 
London Gavetts, Oct. 21. 1800. 


Wak O8 ‘THE CONTINENT. 

OUw ‘previous intelligence decided 
the questi n of peace or war Letwixt 
Prussia and France.  Hlostilities have 
commenced, and sorry we are te state, 
that Prussian army has experenced 
cefests, equally rapul, and we fear 
neariv as dee: sive, as those which the 
ismpe or of Austria suifered in the cam- 
paign of last vear. 

Of the battles which have taken place, 
the Prussian or German accounts, re- 
ceived by the Hamburgh ma ils, are e@X- 
tremely defective and unsatistactory, 

On the other hand, the French have 
adopted their old plan of issuing daily 
bulletins from the army, which are sent 
with the utmost speed to Pans and 
Holland for publication. ‘These com- 
positions (which are said to come from 
the pen of an under secretary of the 
French prime minister, Tallevrand, now 
Prince of Benevento, who accompanies 
Bonaparte,) present a most disgusting 
mass, in which the imsolence of success 
is mixed with levity, and with all that 
coarseness and vuleanty, which so of- 
ten forin the prominent features of the 
characters of men raised by fortune 
from the lowest obscurity. 

‘The bulletins received are of consi- 
derable length, and are 21 1 tumber, 
the first dated Bamberg, Oct. 6. and tke 
last Berlin, Oct. 28. the dav after Bo- 
naparte entered that capital. ‘These 
singular publications can never be con- 
sidered as histo:ical documents ot this 
most eventful campaign, as all the mi- 
litary intellimence they contain might 
have been stated in a very stall com- 
pass. Bonaparte has devoted them to 
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quite another purpose than that of giv- 
ing a tair and mtelligsble account of the 
He employs 
them to misrepresent the feelings and 
sentiments of the Prussian nation, to 
insult the Queen, and to degrade the 
character of the King; and in doing 
this, he discovers an insolent triumph 
Over misfortune, of which only a very 
vulgar and indelicate mind could be 
guilty. 

The Prussian nobility and Generals 
are inveighed against with much viru- 
lence, in these strange rhapsodies ; and 
the venerable and much respected Duke 
of Brunswick, ts stated to have been in 
a frenzy, when he advised his Prussian 
Majesty to submit no longer to the 
pertidious and deceitful schemes of the 
unprincipled tyrant of Europe. The 
English nation too, as might be expect- 
ed, come in for their share of abuse.— 
Lord Morpeth, who was sent to the 
Kinz of Prussia on a special mission, 
Is represented as the odious agent of 
the Court of London, come over to 
purchase the Prussian blood with the 
poisoned gold of England. ‘ It ts asked 
(savs the bulletin,) what will England 
gain by all this ?—-She might have ob- 
tained an honourzble peace, and restored 
tranquiliity to the world.—She has act- 
ed otherwise—she has provoked the 
Emperor, and has conducted Prussia ta 
her ruin.---But the time approaches 
when we may declare ingland in a 
State of continental blockade. Is it 
then with blood that the English hope 
to feed their commerce and re-animate 
their industry ?—Great mischiefs may 
come upon England: Europe will attri- 
bute them to the | ss of that honest man 
and minister, who wished to govern by 
great and I:yeral ideas, and whem the 
Engiish peon'e will one day deplore 
with tears of blood.” 

This is a very extraordinary comph- 
nent to the character of Mr Fox, who 
has been alwavs esteemed an humane as 
swell as an enlightened politician. Napo- 
Jeon must suppose the people of Europe 
to be very credulous indeed, if he thinks 
he can persuade themt. believe, that 
anv English Minister of great and liberal 
ideas wvould have couatenanced the am- 
bitious policy of a man, whom on}v the 
deeds of a cruel-assassin, and 
the treacheron. machinations of an aban. 
coned usurper, have been the means of 
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elevating to, and preserving upon the 
throne he now occupies. Vor 
the character publicly expressed of this 
singular personage, in all the official 
declarationsof Austria, Russia, and Swe. 
den last year, and in the late manifests 
of the King of Prussia. Whatever may 
be the military talents of Bonaparte, he 
is certainly indebted for all his wonder. 
ful success, to the skill, bravery, and 
perseverance of the native Generals of 
France, and who look to be rewarded 
with honours and principalities, in pro. 
pertion as they have contributed to his 
elevation as thetr imperial chief, 


The first intellizvence of the com. 
mencement of hostities on the Sth of 
Oct. was communicated ‘by the Ham. 
burgh papers. From these it appears, 
that the ieft wing of the Prussian army 
under Prince Hohenlohe had changed 
its position, leaving a small corps under 
General Tauenzein at Hott. This cosps 
was suddenly atracked on the flank by 
a strong division of the French, but the 
Prussian General effected his junction 
with Prince Hohenlohe, without loss. 

On the roth, the corps of Prince Ho- 
henlohe advanced, for the purpose ot 
attacking Soult’s division, but was an- 
ticipated by that General, who, with 
16,000 men, had penetrated through the 
Voigtland, in order, by a bold and rapid 
Movement, to turn the Prussians, and 
burn their magazines at Naumburg.— 
Prince Louis Ferdinand,with the advan- 
ced guard, consisting of between five 
and six thousand men, was posted at 
the bridge of Saalfeldt, with directions 
to defend that pass, while Prince Hehen- 
lohe made a movement on the road to 
Grafenthal, with a view to take theene- 
my in flank :—For nearly six hours 
Prince Louis resisted Soult’s entire CO- 
tumn, and at length repulsed it; woen, 
fiushed by his success, and too indiscreet 
valour, he abandoned his position im 
the pursuit of the enemy, and, while 
leading his brave troops, he fell by the 
fire of the sharp shooters, who covel- 
ed the rear of the fugitives. —His body 
was penetrated by two bullets.—One 
of his adjutants, with a few followers, 
endeavoured to save it, but failed— 
This Prince, who was in the 34th yer 
of his age, was son of Prince “ugustus 
Ferdinand, the brother of Frederick the 


Great. He was beloved by the his 
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This enterprise, although bruise 
itselt, detested the plans of the Com: 
mander im Cmief, the © emy having re- 
tired before he could come up with 
them. 

‘Lhe loss of the Prussians in this ac- 
tion was 1$00- killed and wounded 3 that 
of the French is stated at 3500. 

Atter the affair at Saalteldt on the 
yoth, the Prussian General, Prince Ho- 
henlohe, took a position between that 
town and Schleitz on the Saal; and on 
the 13th, the divistons of Bernadotre 
and Soult, under the immediate orders 
ot the latter, advanced by Legenstein, 
with a view to turn his ieft flank. A 
desperate action ensued, which termina. 
ted in the deleat of the enemy, with the 
loss of stx thousand men kiiled and 
wounded. and tt is stated, fourteen thou- 
sand prisoners.—This corps was com- 
posed of the flower of the French army. 

On the rsth, Count Schulemburgh, 
Governor of Berlin, caused a placard, to 
the fullowing effect, to be posted on the 
Government House. 

*“ Prince Hohenlohe has totally de- 
feated General Soult.—General Ruche! 
too has defeated the leit wing of the 
Freach.— The grand and decisive ac- 
tion with the centre will take place to- 
morrow.” 

The Queen of Prussia, on the rsth, 
sent to the Crown Prince birth day 
gift, accompanied by the following note: 
—“ Cheer up, my boy, your father has 
been victurious !” 

It is somewhat remarkable that no 
oficial accounts have been received 
irom the Prussian army of this great 
Victory ; and altho’ it is suppressed in 
the Drench bulletins, it may neverthe- 
less be true. ‘Lhe reason given at Ham- 
burgh was, that a French army had ap- 
proached so near to that city about the 
isth, as to be ab'e to intercept the mails 
trom Russia, Prussia, and all the north 
of Germany ;—and that this interruption 
Still continues. We must therefore have 
recourse to the French bulletins for the 
further details of these important military 
operations, 

The four first give a detail of the 
movements of the army from the com- 
Mmeucement of hostilities to the 13th 5 
but of Prince Hohenlohe’s reported vic- 
tory on that day, uo mention 1s made — 
In the action in which Prince Louis fell, 
the Prussians did not maintain their po- 


Sut were obliged to retire before 
the gircaly superior numbers of the 
enemy. But as these preliminary ai- 
fairs seem to have been of litle impor 
tanee, and to have been attended with 
but small ioss on ctther side, we shall 
pass over the jour tirst bulletins, 

‘The fifth bulletin contains the relation 
of the fatal buttle of the 1gth, which was 
fought near Jena. A great part of it con- 
sists of a detailot the several movements 
of the French troops to occupy the most 
advantageous positions, previous to the 
battle, and to deteat the mandcuvres of 
the enemy, or pursue their own advan- 
tages. After describing the positions 
of the two armies, the bulictin thus pro- 
cecds 

‘The enemy's army, which had no 
other view thanto tuilon whenever the 
fog which obscured the morning should 
have cieared up, took up their arms.— 
An army of 50,.co men trom the left 
wing posted stself io cover the detiles 
of Naumburg, and to get possession of 
the passes ot Poesen. But this was al- 
ready forestalled by Marshal Davoust. 
‘The two other armies, one amounting 
to 8o,oco men strong, placed themselves 
before the Lrench army, which was o- 
pening out trom the level herght of Je- 
na. Phe mist hang over both armies 
for two hours 5 but at length was dissi- 
pated by the brightness of the sun.— 
‘Lhe two armies mutually beheld each 
other at the distance of less than can- 
non shot. The lett wing of the French 
army, supporting itself against the vil- 
lage of Avcrstadt and the woods, was 
commauded by Marshal Augereau ; the 
centre by Marshal Lannes ; the right 
wing was drawn together out of the 
corps of Marshal Soult. 

** The enemv’s army was numerous, 
anc displaved a fine cavalry ; their man- 
qeuvres were exactiv and rapidly exe- 
cuted, jut the impetuosity of the 
Trench was too ardent for him, Several 
battalions had begun to engage in the 
vilace of Foilstedt. The Emperor 
saw that the enemy was getting into 
motion to drive thern out 5 he gave m- 
mediate orders to Marshal Lannes to 
march with expecition to the support 
of the village. Mlarshal Souit hed at- 
tecked awoed on theright. The ene- 
mv having tacde amevement with the 
wing our Ick, Marsbat Au. 
Was Commanded to repulse him, 

and 
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and im jess than an hour the action wes 
general.— Ewohundred ane fitry or three 
bundicd thousand men, with seven or 
hundred pieces or artillery, scat- 
tered Ceain in every drecti n, and ex- 
most events 
ever Withessed Guthe theatre ollistory. 
Qn one sie as weil as on the other, e- 
very mancouvre was performed as if it 
were on a parade, 

Amoue our troops. there was net 
tor a moment the least disorder 5 the 
victory became ours at this moment.— 
“Phe Paimperor hud ali aluny by him, be 
sices lis dinpenal Guard, 4 large body 
ott) a reserve to act jn unture- 
ceen events. 

** Marshal Soult having got posses- 
sion of the wood, which occupied him 
iwo hours, made a move forwards. At 
that instant the ky peror gave orders 
that the division of French cavalry in 
reserve should begin to take post, end 
that the two new divisions trom the ar- 
my of Marshal Ney should take station 
uy on the tield of battle by the rear. All 
the troops of the reserve were advanced 
tu the toremost hoe, which bemg thus 
strengthencd,threw the encmyv into dis- 
order, and they instantly retued, 

“ "They retrieved themscives for a- 
bout an hour, but were cast into dreadtul 
contusion at the moment when our divie 
sions of dragoons and Cuirassiers, having 
the Greud Duke of Berg vt their head, 
were able to take a part im the engage- 
ment. ‘Vhese brave Cavaliers, aware 
that the tute of the battic, especially at 
the conclusion of the day, depended u- 
pon them, bore the Prussians down be- 
tore them grcat confusion wherever 
they met them. The Prusdan caval 
yy and matantry could not withstand the 
shock. In van did they form them- 
selves into a square 5 five of their bat- 

talons were put to th. rout—artillery, 
cavalry, infantry, all were surprised and 
taken, 
instantto Weimar as the enemy, who 
tound themselves pursucd for six hours. 

‘Phe result of the battle is trom 
3,000 LO 40,000 prisoners of war, 300 
pieces of cannon, immense magazines 
and quantines of provisions. Amore 
the prisuncrs are more than twenty Ge- 
Heals; among others several Lreute- 
nants Generals; one is Lieut. Gereral 
Schmettau. ‘The amount of the loss 
the Prussian aimy ts enormous; it 
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is estimated at above 20,000 killed and 
wounded, 

* On our side we have only to la. 
ment the loss of General de Belli, ond 
the wound ot Briyade General Conroux, 
Among the killed are several Colonels 
and Officers of inferior note. 

The Prussian army has, in this 
campaign, lost every point ot retreat in 
its line of operations. ‘he King was 
torce i to retreat across the field at the 
head of his regiment of cavai-y. 

loss is to 1100 men kilied, 
and 3000 wounded. 

** At one moment there was room 
for doubt; every mouth at once was 
filled with the universal cry of “ Long 
Live the Emperor.”” a sentiment which 
ran through every heart in the midst of 
the battle. The Jimperor, seeing his 
wings threatened by the cavalry, set 
forward at full gallop to the spot to di- 
rect other wanaeuvres, and order a 
charge in front, 

Frfurt i taken; the Prince 
Orange Fulda, Marshal Mollendorf, se- 
veral other Generals, and a considerable 
number of the troops, are prisoners of 
wir.” 

Such are the French accounts of this 
dreadful battle, in which there 1s man- 
festly much of exaggeration ; but tle 
complicated disasters of the Prussians, 
there is tov much reason to fear, wih 
no’ easily be retrieved, 

‘The Hamburgh Papers give the fol- 
lowing account ofthe battle: — 

“ ‘The battle was fought on the high 
road between Naumburgh and Erfurt. 
The march of the French troops along 
the Saaltowards Weissenfels and Naum- 
burgh, had induced his Majesty to alter 
the position of his army, in order to pre- 
vent the enemy from advancing upeh 
his rear, The head-quaiters were Te 
moved from Blankenburgh thro’ Wer 
mar, to Averstadt, while General Ru- 
chel advanced to occupy the pysitlon & 
Weimar. ‘The attack was mede 
three in the morning of tne 14th by vi 
French, and the advance ofthe 
troops was prevented by sone denies 
which were inthe possession cf the ene- 
my. Both sides fought with the ee 
est courage and animositv. The Du , 
of Brunswick was wounded in the = 
not dangerously, by a at 


grape shot } 
beginning of the action, while he 
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i yettle, however, was carried on with corner of the left. He has lost the sight 
: ne greatest spirit. Elis Prussian Ma- oi his lett eye, and can only discern a 
led the troops in person, and had small ghimmening of light with the right. 
two horses shot under him.—I.very Hhiohness has arrived 
Prussian General exposed himselr to and intends to visit Sweden or 
ig the greatest dangers, and the Prince One of the first results of this battle 
of Orange Fulda distinguished himselt was, as might be expected, the | il. 
is in a most remarkable manner. ‘Phe drawing of Saxony trom her alliance 
in murderous fire of musqueicy and grape- with Prussta. All the prisoners have 
as shot swept away whole ranks of war- been released 3 and Bonaparte, im erant- 
ie riors. “Lhe conflict lasted til uve oing her a Convention Neutrality, 
the atteravon 5 and, according to  broadiv hinted, that uf she would) pre- 
d, mation received, Marshal Ney s division serve her independence, she must com 
of 12,000 men, Coming up fresh, gave the Co federation of the Kinae. Par, 
m a deetsive turn to the aflar, ‘Phe  notwithstandine the recognition ef the 
as  streneth of the combined armies united neutrality. of Saxony, the footsteps of 
ne * is ¢c mputed at 200,000 men.” the French in thet country ere marked 
ch Part of the Prussian Army, about by devastation and erueiiv. Wernar, 
of scog men, atter the battle of Averstadt, the seat of the German Muses, fena, 
‘ig a thiew themselves inio Erfurt, under Averstadt, N tumbureh, and o 
et > the command ot Marshal Mollendortl ther places, were given up to plunder, 
ij. and the Prince of Orange. Mollen- and atierwards partly burnt. 
a dofl, in his Soth year, shewed himseif 
| worthy of the high esteem ia which he After the fatal batdle of Averatads. ar Rass 
was held by the wiecat Frederrck—Lle the cath, the Frenen bead 
fought with the most heroic Courage— ters were successively advanced to 
ile he was wounded three rimes in the bet- mar, Naumtoire, Meiseburg, and De 
of 5—~atter his wounds had been dicssed, sau, always const crablv iu the reor «ft 
he returned to the field and assumed = the different divisions which had been a 
the command of the army, which the sept in pursuit of the Prussians. 
Duke of Brunswick had been obliged rat’s division advanced by Malberstadt, 
he to relinguish. At Erturt, he was un- and took possession the t ritory or 
ns, able to resist the enemy's superior force, Brunswick. “Whe Duke bad recuesied 
ith and was obliged to surrender on the that its neutraliiy might be acknow. 
igth.—-He and the Prince of Orange lJedeed, but received an insolent refusal. 
ol. werehberated on their parole—the ‘he divisions of Soult and Ney pushed 
men were made prisoners and sent onto Magdeburg, which was 
the Rhine, but were rescued on their on the 23d, and summoned to curten- 
tte march by a Prassian hment of a- der. It Is Capable of sustainmg a long 
ng bout soo men.— Prussian Lieutenant, siege, if the garrison ts suil.cently nume 
havin, heard that the men were rous to man the works, is doubt- 
ter under the escort of only 309 men, of- ed. Soult, on his march, is stated to t Bee 
fered to rescue them, which he etlected have taken 1200 prisoners, 70 pieces of 
on he posted himself in a wood at Bich- cannon, and trom 209 to 300 wag- 
stadt, and when the enemy passed, he gons. ‘The French centre division. uns 
sated out upon them, took the French, der Bernadotte, advanced to Halle, 
and reieased the Prussians, who returi- whither Prince bucene of Wirtemberg 
ed to Eisenach, and made the had brougat up the Prussian reserve, Wee 
st who were there prisoners—ti ev then Bernadotte attacked and deicated him, 
he tollowed tue route of tue Prussian  tanie pris mers and pleces of 
yan my. Cannon. Phe mehe div sion ot the 
. Of the battle of Averstadt we are French advanced to Leipzig, which it 
Without any Prussian official account ent red on the r$th. A proclamation 
according to every private account, it was ammediately issued, ordering all 
ke Must have been fought with unparallel-  Britesh merchandise in the eity to be > 
on led obstinacy. The musket ball by delivered upand confiscated, under pain ‘ 
Which the Duke of Brunswick was ot military execution, Moagostrates 
om Wounded, entered a litthe above the were also order d toy make a just de- 


“he and came out nearthe inner claration of the military magezines be- 
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longing to Saxony and Prussia, as weil 
of ammunition as of commerce. In the 
prociamation the merchants were infor- 
med, “ that since the tyrants of the 
Seas (meaning England) willnot respect 
any flag, it is the intention of the Km- 
peror (meaning Napoleon) to seize e- 
very where their merchandise, and 
strictly to block them up in their own 
island.” According to another account, 
however, the Eng. ish — were not 
seized, but a contribution of 1,000,200 
do!lars was accepted in liew ot them— 
for a good reason—-they had been most- 
ly previously removed. Duvoust after- 
wards crossed the ibe, and proceeded 
direct for Berio, which city his advane- 
ed yuard (15,0cO men) enteced on the 
aath, under the command of General 
Hulin, the same who was the last yeor 
the French Commandant at Vienna. 

While the dtfierent divisions of the 
French army were thus empioyed, the 
army of the north advanced, and took 
Possession of the Prussian provinces in 
Westphalia, the principality of Osna- 
burgh, and the whole oi the Fries- 
Jand, in the narue ofthe Kin. of Holland, 
and itis beheved that th Dutch territo- 
res will be extended to the Elbe, Ha. 
Hover is eitirely in the possession of 
the French, with the exception or the 
fortress of Haineln,which, it appears, the 
Prussians are determined to defend, and 
have laid the environs under waier. 

The fifteeni builetin contains a very 
curious article, entitled, ** Copy of a 
Letter written ‘by the Emperor Napo- 
leon to the Kang of Prussia, aud sent by 
Coptain Montesquieu, at ten in the 
morning of the 13th October, to Prince 
Hoheniohe, who received it at tour 
o'clock the same afternoon.”’—The bul- 
letin adds, that it has been published, 
because it has been great?y admired in 
the Prussian army, among whom many 
copies have been circul lated. This dis. 
gusting composition outdoes in effron- 
tery and insolenc e all the insidious ob- 
servations contained in these bulletins. 
Treachery, feisehood, assassination, and 
robbery, can never dishonour the name 
of Napoleon while he holds the sword 
of victory, 

Letter to the King of Prussia, 


Six, MY Brorurr, 


only received, upon ile oth, 
your Muaiesty’s letter of the 2:th of 
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September. [ am sorry that you have 
been induced to sign a pamphl: of that 
kind. only answer your Majesty's 
letter for the purpose of assur’ Ng vou, 
that I shall never attribute to your Ma. 
jesty the things contained in it. Eve. 
ry thing in it is contrary to the charac. 
ter of your Majesty, and to the honour 
of us both. I pity and despise those 
who have been the authors of such 
a production. I received imme. 
diately afterwards the note of your Mi. 
nister, dated the rst of October. Tt has 
given me the rendezvous for the sth, 
a true Knight, have kept mv word, 
and am now m the middle of Sivxony, 
Let your I Meiesty believe me, I have 


“such a leven, that all your Maj esty’s 


forces canpot keep the victory long 
doubtful. But why should we shred so 
reich blood?) For what purpose is it? 
I sha: use to your Majesty the same 
langu ge that I used to the Emperor 
before the battle of Auster. 
hitz. May heaven grant, that corupt 
men and fanatics, who are more the 
eneinics of you and vour throne, then 
they can be of me and my nation, may 

Not give you the same advice to bring 
you to the same result. 

‘ IT have been your friend for these 
six vears. IT do not wish to profit by 
this kind of vertigo which animates 
your Councils, and which has mace you 
commit errors in politics with w! hich 
Europe is quite astonished, and errors 
in a military point of view, with which 
Europe will soon resound, If vout 
Majesty had, in your note, di emanded 
any thing that it was possible for me to 
grant, I should have granted it; you 
have asked what would be dishonou: 
to me, and therefore you might be sure 
about what would be my reply. Wat 
is, therefore, declared between us, aud 
the alliance broken fur ever. But why 
should we shed the blood of our sub 
jects? I set no value upon a victory 
which is purchased by the lives of 4 

number of my children. If I were now 
beginning my military career, @ and if 
could fear the chances of war, this !20- 


guage would be out of its piace. Sir, 
vorr Majesty will be conquered. = 


will have compromised the peace 
vour life, and the existence of your’ sub- 
jects, withot it even the shadow of 
‘This day you are unbroke®, 


and may treat with me in a goer 
cuitadit 


| 
| 


suitable to your rank : Your Majesty 
sav treat with me before a month is 
over, but in a situation very differeor. 
Your Majesty has permitted vourselt to 
use irritating expressions, which have 
been artiully prepared. You have told 
me thet you have often rendered me 
services. Well, then, b shail give you 
a proof cf the recoliection that I have 
of them, It 1s now in vour power to 
save your subjects trom the r: ivages of 
war. It is hardly now. be gun, and 
you may finish it, and Europe will be 
much indebted tovou. Uf your Majes- 
ty shall listen to those frantie persons 
who, 1g years ago, wished to take Paris, 
and who now have induced you to em. 
bark ina war, and in oiensive projects 
eqitally inconceivable, your Maj sty 
will do an injury to vour people that 
the remainder of your life wili not be 
a'le to heal. Sir, 1 have nothing to 
gain in a contest with your Ma. jesty 
1 want nothing, nor ever did want 
aay thing from you. ‘Vhe present war 
a Most impolhitic one. feel that, 
perhaps, by this letter, Lam irrtating 
that sensibility which naturally be longs 
to every Sovereign; but the present 
circumstances admit of no d) ISQUISe.—— 
} tell vour Majesty what think. Let 
your Majesty, moreover, permit me to 
tell vou, ‘that it is no creat discovery to 
Hurope to learn, that France ts three 
Times more populous, and as brave and 
Warlike, as the states of your Maj:sty. 
Ihave not given vou any reai subject 
ror war. Let vour Majesty then order 
this swarm of malevolent and meonsi- 
derate persons to be silent, with that 
respect that is due to your throne, and 
restore that tranquility that 1s due 
to vourself and to your dominions. 
Tt you will never again find an ally in 
me, you will find a man who is desi- 
rous of never waging any wars that 
ere Not indispensible for the interest 
ot my people, and of never shedding 
blood in a contest with Sovereigns, who 
have no opposite interest to me, from in- 
wustry, commerce, and political system. | 
pray your Majesty to see in this letter 


only the desire L have to spare the ef- 


‘asion of human blood, and to save a 

nation, that, from its geograpliitcal posi- 

tion, cannot be an enemy to mine, trom 

the ‘bitter repentance which it would 

have to feel, from having listened too 

much to those momentary passions, 
Nov. 1826, 
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which are so easily roused and appeased 
among all nations. 

* Sir, mv brother, L pray God that he 
Tay have you in lis worthy and holy 
heeping. 

* Your Majesty’s good brother, 
NAPOLEON, 
“ From mv Imperial Camp at Gera, 
Dotsdam, Oct. 26. 

The corps of Marshal Lannes arrived 
here on the 2gth. “Phe Emperor arriv- 
ed at Potsdain vesterday, and entcred 
the palace. Lb the afternoon he went 
to inspect the new palace of Sanus Sou- 
Cl, and the country im the environs of 
Potsdam 3 be found the situation and 
the busding very pleasant. He staid 
some tine in the chamber of Frederick 
the Great, the hangmys and furniture 
of which’are the sume now as at tiie 
time of his decease. 

The has been to view the 
tomb of Frederick the Gieat. ‘The re- 
mains of this great man ere inch sed tn 
a wooden coilia, covered with copper. 
It is placed ina veult, without any or- 
any trophies of victory 5 with- 

any distinction to recal the memory 
of lis great 2nd heroic actions. 

The. citadel of Spandau, three miles 
from Kerlin, and tour trom Potsdam, 
strong by its situation im the midst of 
water, having a carrison of 1r200 men, 
and a great quantity of ammunition and 
provisions, was surrounded onthe pight 
of the zath. Gen. Bertrand, the 
peror’s ANid-de Camp, had previously 
reconmonred the place. “The cannon 
was ready to open Upon it, and the par- 
risou began to be alarmed, when Mar- 
shal Lannes proposed a capitulation, 
which was accepted, 

Charlottenburg, Oct. 27. 

The Emperor lett Potzdam at 
twelve o'clock, to mspect the fortress 
of Spandau. has charged Chasse - 
loup, commandant of the enginecrs, 
with improving the fortifications of that 
place. Ty his is a fine prece of work— 
the magazines are mauilicent, ond 
meal, oats, &c. have been tound inthem 
sufficient to serve tie army for two 
months besides ammunition sufficient 


to doubie the provision tor the whole of 


the artillery. This fortiication, upon 
the Spree, two miles frm Berlin, 1s an 
incalculable advantage. In cur hands, 
it would have sustained a siege of two 

months, 
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monihs after the trenciies had been o.- 
pened. ‘Phe reason why the Prussian 
Commandant did not detend it was, be- 
cause he tad not received any orders; 
and the French having arrived betore 
lie had received informatica of the de- 
feat of the Prussians at Jena, the batte- 
vies Were not in readiness, aud the place 
ina manner disarmed, 

‘Yo give an idea of the uncummon 
contusion which prevailed m the Prus- 
stan Monarchy, it is suilicient to say, 
that the Queen,jupon her return from her 
ridiculous and lamentable journey to 
Erfurt and Weimar, passed a whole 
nicht at Berlin without seeiig a single 
person; that the people were, for a 
long tine, without Knowing where the 
King was; that no person took any 
care for the safety of the capital; and 
that the citizens were compeiled to 
unite, in order to form a Provisional 
Government. 

In the palaces there was not the least 
order observed, so that the sword of the 
Great Frederick was easily found at 
Poizdam, together with the scart which 
he wore during the seven years war; 
the insiguia of the Black Eagle.— 
"Vhe Emperor took these trophies with 
transport, saying, ** L would rather have 
these than twenty millions ;” then 
pausing a little, he added, ‘ T shall 
send these to my old soldiers, who 
served in the war of Hanover; I shall 
present them to the Governor of the 
fnvalids; an that hotel they shall re- 
main.” 

Charlotteaburg, October 27, 

As the military movements are no 
fonger uncertain, they are become still 
more interesting, by the contrivance of 
marches and manaeuvres. ‘The indefa- 
tiwable Grand Duke of Derg was at 
Zehdenick on the 26th, at three o'clock 
in the afternoon, with a brigade ot light 
cavalry, under General Lasalle, while 
the division of dragoons under Generals 
Beaumont and Grouchy were marching 
to the same point. 

The brigade under General Lasalle 
presented itself to the enemy, who op- 
posed it with 6000 cavalry. ‘This was 
the whole of the cavalry of the Prussian 
army that hod escaped from Magde- 
burgh, forming the advanced guard of 
Prince Hohenloe’s corps, directing their 
march towards Stettin, 

At four in the afternoon, when both 
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divisions of the cavalry had arrived 
General Lasalle attacked the enemy 
with his usual intrepidity, which has o. 
ways formed the character of the Freney 
hussars and yagers in the present war, 

‘he enemy's line, thoveh formed tivee 
deep, was broken; they were puisued 
into the village of Zehdenick, and 
thrown into confusion in the defiles.—. 
The Queen’s regiment of diagoors en. 
deavoured to recover themseives, but 
the dragoons of Groucliy’s Givision soon 
shewed themselves, upon tie ene. 
my, and made dreadful havi ck among 
them. <A part of these 6000 cavaly 


‘were driven into the morasses 3 Soo re. 


mained upon the ticld with their 
horses were made prisoners. ‘The Co- 
‘onel and a great number of oflicers of 
the Queen’s regiment are included,— 
The colours of the regiment are taken, 


Berlin, Oct. 28, 


Yesterday the Emperor made his 
public entry into this city 3 he was at- 
tended by the Prince ct Neutchatel, and 
the Marshals Davoust and Augereau, 
Marshal Lefevre headed the train 
with the Imperial footguards, ‘The km. 
peror marched between the grenadicis 
aud horse yagers, belonging to his lie. 
guard, At three in the atiernoon he 
alighted at the Palace, where he was 
received by the Grand Marshal Duroc. 
A vast concourse of people had assem. 
bled as spectators of this ceremony. 

The whole of the Civil Admiuistias 
tion, presented by General Hulin, came 
to offer the Keys to the Emperor. ‘Phis 
body immediately waited upon his Ma- 
jesty. ‘The General Prince Hatatelat 
was at their head. ‘This morning the 
Eavoys of Bavaria, Spain, Portugs, 
and the Ottoman Porte, resident at 
Berlin, were admitted to an audience 
of his Majesty. | 

Afterwards his Majesty received the 
whole of the Lutheran and Reformed 
Consistories. ‘Phere are upwards of 
12,000 French at Berlin, whose prede: 
cessors took refuge there, conse- 
quence of the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. His Maiesty conversed 
with the principal persons among 


these Protestants, and told them, that 
they had a just claim upon his protec 
tion, and that their privileges, and the 
exercise of their worship, should be se 
cured to them, His Majesty advise 

them 
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them to 


coucern themselves with their 
own attairs, to remain peaceable, and 

viv obedience and respect to the So- 
‘he Courts of Justice were 
presented. His Majesty conversed with 
the Members of the Courts of Appeal, 
and gave them some instructions as to 
the menner in which justice should be 
administered, 

Count Van Neale coming into the 
hall of audience, the Emperor said to 
him, * Well, Sir, your ladies wished tor 
war, and they have been gratified at 
becomes vou tomaoanage your household 
better.” (Letters had been intercepted 
fron the Count’s daughter.) 
good people ot Berlin have been the 
sicriice of the war; while those who 
exciied it have left them, and are be- 
come tuyttives. I shall reduce those 
noble courtiers to such extremities, that 
they shail be competled to beg their bread 

The i mperor ordered, that twentv- 
tour of the best burghers should be as- 
sembied at the Tow o house, in order 
to select a third of thetr number to take 
upon them the etvil government of the 
place. Lach ofthe twenty wards ts to fur- 
nisha guard of 60 men; so that 1200 of 
the best Burchers wall be intrusted with 
the care of the city, and the manage- 
mie nt of the police. 

‘The Emperor said to Prince Hatz- 
feidt, ** De not appear in my presence, 
Shave no need of your services : retire 
to your estates.” 

The Emperor gave audience to the 
vancellor and the Ministers of the 
sing of Prussia. 

In giving instructions to the Civil 
Administration of the city, the Emperor 
said, ** E will not sutier any windows 
to be broken. My brother the King of 
Prussia cessed to be a King from the 
cay when Prince Louis Ferdinand was 
bold enough to break the windows of his 
Majesty's Ministers. His Majesty should 
have ordered him to be hanged.” 

‘Vine Grand Duke of Berg, Marshal 
Lannes, and the Prinse ot Ponte Corvo, 
are pursummg Prince Hoheniohe. Atter 
the gallant affair with the cavalry at 
Zchdenick, the Grand Duke of Berg 
advanced to ‘Templin, where he tound a 
of provisions, and the din- 
ners tor the Prussien Generals and their 


troops ready dressed, 


4 


From what we can collect from the 
German accounts, the remains of the 


Prussian army, after the battle of Jena, 
were coilected in two divisions, the 
one under the command of Piince Ho- 
henlohe, estimated at yo,c00 men; the 
other, of nearly an equal torce, under 
the Dukes of Weimar and Brunswick 
Ocls ;—the object of both, of course, 
Was to gain the Oder, and to interpose 
that river between them and their pur- 
suers. The part of the Prussian army, 
under the Dukes of Weimar and Bruas- 
wick Oels, crossed the Elbe at ‘Tange: 
munde and Sandau, on the 26th onl 
27th Oct. “‘Vhey were much incom. 
moded in their march by the French, 
who had crossed at Dessau and Witten- 
berg on the zyth, and there are reports 
Inthe Hambureh Papers of thts part ot 
the Prussian army having been beaten at 
Plauen and Gustrow, and that its re- 
treat to the Oder having been found 
linpracticable, it had withdrawn towards 
Swedish Pomerania. 

“Phe tortress of Magdeburg 
biockaded by the corps under General 
Ney. ‘Phe tortress of Spandau surren. 
dered to the French, by capitulation, ou 
the 25th Oct. 

The King and Queen of Prussia, ac. 
cording to some accounts, had retired 
behind the Vistula, but other accounis 
say that his Majesty was at Breslau, 
whither he had gone to meet the Rus- 
sians, of whose motions we have no ac- 
curate accounts. 

It is further stated on the authority 
of letters from the North of Germany 
that the Duke of Brunswick had been 
deposed by Bonaparte, and lis tatle and 
territoey given to Marshal Soult. “Phas 
is all but conhrmed. ‘The reception 
which the Duke's request of protection 
for his States met with, leaves httle 
room doubt of Bonapaite’s mtentions, 
Atter a torrent of insulting language to 
his officer, Napoleon signitied-—that 
the House ot Brunswick lose the so- 
vereignty of its ancestors, it can only 
be ascribed to the author of two wars.” 
‘The venerable Duke (he is now 1m his 
s2d year,) was at the date of the last 
accounts, very ti, and blind of both 
eyes. ‘Phe court of Denmark, appre- 
hensive of the resentment of Bonaparte, 
is said to have expressed a wish that be 
should leave Holstein, and it was sup. 
posed that he would seck an asylum in 
England. 

M,. Malrsisom, principally 
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with all power inthe Duchy of Bruns- 
wick, issued the following declaration 
on the 28th October: “ In virtue of the 
orders which have been given to me, I 
have the honour to announce to you, 
that the country of Branswick being 
now conquered by the arms of his Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of the French and 
King of Italy, Tam charged to take pos- 
session of it from this moment in the 
name of his said Maj-sty.” 

Another report 1s the march of a 
French force tu take possession of Swe 
dish Pomerania, and that the Swedish 
troops which were in Lauenburgh were 
in danger of being cut of. ‘The French 
had got between them and Swedish Po- 
merania, and they were too few in num. 
ber (not above 1495) to attempt to 
fight their way. It became necessary, 
theretore, that they should endeavour 
to efiect their retreat by sea: Accord. 
ingly they entered Lubeck by torce, 
with the intention of embarking for 
Stralsund, which has also been declared 
in a state of sieve. 

‘Tae Elector of Hesse, whose neu- 
trality Bonaparte had recognised only 
eight days before the battle of Jena, has 
experienced just the same fate as it he 
had joined Prussia. War hus been de- 
clared against him, upon what pretence 


we know not; and the French have ta- 


Ken possession of Cassel. 
‘TURKEY. 

Dispatches have been received from 
Mr Arbuthnot et Constautinuple. They 
contain, we understand, the important 
information, that the Porte, under the 
influence of French councils, has been ims 
duced to dissolve itsalliance with Russia. 
This renunciation of the policy, to the 
observance of which it is that the Porte 
OWes Its existence as a nation, cannot 
fail to terminate in a war between these 
two powers. It is indeed probable that 
it has already commenced 3 for, accord- 
ing to some accounts, the Grand Seig- 
in the same breath, not re- 
nounced his relations with Russia, but 
formatiy declared war against her. ‘This 
event has not been unexpected bv the 
Court of St Petersburgh. It has ‘vigi- 
Jantly marked the progress ot the French 


ascendancy ar Constantinople, and in- 
creased armies on the ‘Purkish fron- 
ter mM proportion to the influence which 
France obtained in the Divan. Not- 
witastand.ng the extraordinary exertions 
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which the Emperor Atexander is ma: 

king to pull down the common enemy 

of the Continent, he has also an army 

assembled on the Confines of Molda. 

via, sufficient at least to restrain, if not 

to overwhelm, the Ottoman forces, 
SPAIN. 

Letters from Cadiz of the 25th Oct. 
state, that the Spanish Goverament had 
declared the country tn dan er, and it 
was reso. ved to raise an addrtional force 
of 160,520 men. Cadiz was to furnish 
10900 Infantry, or sco cavalry. ‘The rea- 
so assuened for this extraordinary mea- 
sure Was the momentary apprehension of 
au ansurrection. Proclamations, it js 
said, were issued in profusion to contirm 
the wavering, and rouse all the dormant 
loyalty of the country. It is however 
suspected, that the danger of internal 
commotion was but the pretext for this 
act of valour, and that the Spanish Go- 
vernineut had no greater fears than those 
excited by their allies the French. 

Daeapeut Accipent AT Matra, 

A most dreadful accident happened 
at Malta on the 18thof July. About 
six o’clock in the morning, some artil- 
lerymen began to unload shells in the 
inegazine of Barmola, opposite the Va- 
letia, without taking the proper precau- 
tions. Ky some aceident some of the 
combustible matter took fire, and com- 
municating to the magazine, occasioned 
a tremendous explosion of 370 barrels 
of gun- powder, besides a quantity ot 
shells. rg gunners, 26 soldiers. (13 0 
which were Meltese,) and about 2°- 
inhabitants, were either killed on the 
spot, or buried in the rains of the ac- 
joining fortifications and buildings, ee. 
sides those wounded. A woman and 
child only were dug out alive. Besides 
the fortifications and military buildings, 
about fifty private houses were thrown 
down, or so much shaken that they will 
require to be rebuilt. No Oihcer o! 
either the navy or army was killed 
wounded, ‘Phe shock was so pn 
to agitate the sear like an earthquares 
for several miles round. A Mr Wode- 
house, a wine-merchant, lost 252 PIPe 
of fine Sicilian wine, which burst in his 
cellars by the violence of the concussiol 

Destructive Fire In SWEDEN. 

The town of Udderwalla, in Sweden, 
about co miles from Gottenbu gh, 7 
totally destroyed by fire on the zoth O 
July. The following particulars of 
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ealamitous event are given in a letter 
of the mst August :— 

* We are extremely sorry to apprize 
vou of a dreadiul tire here. Every house 
im the town is on fire—You muy easily 
imagine the sensation bere at such a mo- 
ment—we would not believe it possibie 
that the whole town could be consumed 
at atime. Some particulars are really 
shocking. Such a turious fire, we dare 
say, has hardly been heard of: the people 
worked with all imaginable courage, but 
the ftre spreading rapidly, and beige car- 
ricd by the wind to ditterent parts of 
the town, by which means it burnt at 
several points at a time, and the brid- 
ges across the canals hkewise being 
burnt, the communication was totaliy 
cutotl, and thus the people prevented 
trom working with success. Sowe build. 
ings, an English mile out of town, have 
been even burnt by fire, carried by the 
wind. In short, there are only four or 
five small buildings saved ; all the town 
is gone, the church, iron whart, deal- 
yard, with about 15,000 dozen boards, 
the tar-yard, rope-work, all—all are 
gone ; and about s0v0 people are now 
in the open air (without provisions) 
watching the poor remains of the move- 
abies. A cargo of provisions has been 
sent by the merchants of Gottenburgh 
ior the rehef ot the sufferers—but where 
to house them? We fear nearly every 
merchant at Udderwalla will be totally 
ruimed by this accident—such an enor- 
mous quantity of goods are burnt.” 
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Respecting the fleet under Admiral 
Guillamet, we have turther wteili- 
gence. Capt. Hargood the Bellem.e, 
ma letterdated Sept. offthe Capes 
ot Virginia, writes as tollows :— 

* Yesterday morning, being in com- 
panv with his Majesiy’s ships Bellona 
and Melampus, endeavouring to fail in 
with Rear-Admiral Sir Richard Stro- 
chan, [ discovered a line of battie shop 
to the leeward, under jury. masts, stand- 
ing 1a for the Chesapeah, to which we 
immediately gave chace. On perceiv- 
ing us, she bore up, and stood ui tor 
the land. Ata quarter past eight ob- 
served she had taken the ground. Be- 
ing then within one mile, £ came to an- 
chor in about five iathoms weter, and 
Immediately sent boats «nd took posses- 


Sonor her. She proved to be L’Impe- 
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tueux of 74 guns, and 670 men, com- 
manded by Monsieur Le Veyer Caps- 
tuine de Vaisseau, one of the squadion 
that had been crurzing under Rear-Ad- 
miral Wi leaumez, having separated from 
him and four sail of the line more, with 
a trigate, during the heavy gale of the 
18th and roth ult. wherein she lost ali 
her masts, bowsprit, and rudder, and o- 
therwise much damaged, About noon, 
perceiving two suspicious vessels in the 
oiling, ] got under weigh with the bel- 
lona, directing Capt. Poyniz of the Me- 
lampus to receive the crew, and set tire 
to her; which be comphted before 
o'clock that evening.” 

‘The Cassard of 74 guns, one of Guil- 
lainet’s fleet, has got into Brest, 
being much damaged in the storm, but 
had taken a valuable ship from Liverpoo! 
bound to Buenos Ayres. 

Lhe Rose cutter, arrived from th- 
Mediterranean, brings dispatches trom 
Admiral Duckworth, whom she left ott 
Carthagena, watching to preventa junc- 
tion of the ships at Toulon with those at 
Cadiz, which, to the number of twelve 
sail of the line, with 24,c00 troops on 
board, were, it is said readv to sail, and 
no doubt for South America. 

Under these circumstances, our rea- 
ders will be pleased to hear, that the ex- 
pedition under Col, Crawtuid, suppos- 
ed to be aloo destined for South Ame- 
rica, has at length sailed from Falmouth, 
Noy. ro. under convoy of tour sail of 
the line, the Spencer, Captain, Ganges, 
and ‘hes: us, two frigates, and smailer 
vessels, and havirg on board artil- 
lery, Oth dragoon guards, oth dra- 
goons, sth, 36th, gsth, 83°h, and osth 
foot—-in ail about ssco men. Long 
—tou lung, as the troops have been on 
board, we have the gratitving assurance 
tuat they are all in a very beal hy state. 
“We are concerned to announce seve- 
roi late of Shipwreck, of which 
th: follow ng have been attenced with 
cucumstances truly lamentable. 

On the 13th Sept. 1805, the Amneas 
transport sailed trom Portsmouth for 
Quebec, with three companies of the 
rcedth regt.on board, under the com- 
mand of Major Bertram, and on the 
23d October she was totally lost in the 
Gu!ph of St Lawrence. On this 
choly catastrophe we have the fo ov ing 
relation from one of the survivors. 

the 234 October, at four o'clock 
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in the morning, the ship struck on the 
rocks, about a quarter of a mile off a 
smal! island near the Port-aux- Basques, 
to the eastward of Cape Ray. ‘The 
strength of the wind at S. E. blowing 
in-shore, the weight of the waves dash- 
ing over the vessel, and her filling, 
made it evident that sne would shortiy 
go topieces. On attempting to lower the 
Jong boat, it was carried away, and on 
this occasion Major Bertram, the Com- 
manding Omicer, had his arm broke, and 
was carried overbourd with the boat, 
and perished, Several who attempted to 
swim on shore, perished mn the sight of 
their comrades. Nothing, therefore, 
could be done by those who still remain. 
ed on board, (and whose numbers 
were diminishing every minute, by be- 
ing washed overboard), but to commit 
themselves to the will of Providence, 
and await the awful moment of the 
breaking up of the vessel. ‘his took 
place about eight o’clock ; at that time 
there remained little more than so or 60 
persons on board. Thirty-four of these, 
principally from the quarter-deck, got 
eon shore on pieces of the wreck, to the 
small island already meationed, which 
was but ten yards from the main land, 
to which they crossed on a raft. Their 
situation was then, however, but little 
less desperate than before they reached 
the shore. Shortly after the vessel broke 
up, the wind changed to N. W.3; their 
hopes of provisions being driven on 
shore, were by that means entirely de- 
stroyed. What provisions they had, 
when equally divided, smounted to a- 
bout a pound of pork, anda few biscuits 
cach; the shore, at that time of the 
vear, seldom or never visited ; the coun- 
try barren and uninhabited; and the 

most inclement season approaching. 
‘Yhe whole of those who got on shore 

(amorgst whom were Lieut. Dawson 

and Ensign Falkner), excepting three, 
ot which the informant was one, struck 

ito the woods. ‘The three just men- 

tioned remained four days on the beach, 
when they were fallen in with by ahun- 
ter, or the name of Michael Gillam, who, 
it appears, had occupied a fishing post 

near where the vessel was wrecked, in 

summer, but now had retired to the 

woods, where he was hutted for the 

winter. By this man they were treat- 

ed with the greatest humanity, and ta- 

ken to his habitation, where they re. 
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¢ 
mained 10 company with two of tha 
party who struck into the woods, whem 
this man had also discovered and brought 
In, till the spring, when he conducted 
them to Fortune Bay, where they em. 
barked for Quebec. y 

** Accounts had been received of tha 
escape of two sailors of the large party 
which struck into the woods. [hs 
rest, it is feared, have ail perished. ‘The 
total number of souls on board the ves. 
sel was about 247, thirty cr forty of 
whom were women atid chil ‘ren, 

** The names of the persons known to 
be saved are Edward Cornwall, corpo- 
ral, James M‘Garnie, John Crosier, John 
M‘Dermond, and James ah, 
privates roodth regiment ; Danicl De. 
novan, and Thomas Robertson, sailors, 

“he following are the names of the 
Officers who were on board: Major 
Bertram, Captains Enright and Sher. 
vard, Lieut. Dawson, Ensigns Falkner, 
Cooper, and Ormsby, and Assistant 
Surgeon W. Hendrick, all ofthe roodth 
regimens” 

On the rqth of Sept. the King George 
Liverpool packet, Captain Walker, 
bound trom Parkgate to Dubin, sailed 
from Parkgate at twelve o’clock at 
night, and in two hours after, she 
struck on the Salisbury bank, and was 
totally lost. She had rro passengers 
on board, moctly Irish harvest: en re- 
turning to their own country, besides 
her ciew, all of whom unforturately 
perished, except four men and a poor 
Irish boy, who got into the boat, which 
drifted by the tide into Parkgate in the 
morning. 

The Glasgow Packet, Moses John- 
ston master, sailed from Leith on Sun- 
day, the 16th Nov. at five o'clock in the 
evening, with 21 passengers on beard. 
At two o’clock next morning, she struck 
upon a sunk rock outside the Fern Is- 
lands; the water immediately rushed 
in: Seeing there was no possibility of 
saving the ship, the Captain ordered the 
boat to be got out, and two men to get 
her to the Jee-bow, to save the women, 
if possible; but the wind and sea being 
so strong, and the rings with which the 
boat was made fast giving way, she 
drifted off, and the men could not regain 
the ship: they therefore rowed to land, 
and saved themselves. ‘I'he stern boat 
was stove in pieces. The ship being 
now full of water, the sea made a {alr 
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sassage over her; guns were fired so 
long as the vessel was above water ; 
there being no appearance of any assist- 
ance, every one had to catch the ngemg, 
or afiy place where they could 
themselves fast— They continued in this 
state til day-light, when five of the pas- 
seigeis Were Missing. 

At this ume three Holy Island boats 
appeared, but could not come nearer 
the vessel than twenty yards, the sea 
runtuagso high; they were called to 
heave their fishing lines on board,which 
the Ca; tain fastened round the passen- 
gers, who then threw themselves into 
ine sea, and were dvawn by the fisher- 
men into their boats. Captain Johnston 
was the last that got oif the wreck, ex- 
ceptaman, his and child, who could 
not be got at; they, however, a little 
alter, were gor oui. Other three pas- 
sengers, aud one of the ship’s servants, 
were lost after day-light, and before any 
person ictt the ship, the rest got safe on 
one of the Islands. a he vessel remain- 
ed ail day on the rock, and went to 
pieces during the night. Only a very 
sinail part of the cargo is saved. 

Captain Leslie and Captain Campbell, 
of the gist Regiment, two of the pas- 
sengers, are among the saved. Owing 
to some cause, the Life-boat at Holy Is- 
land was not brought forward, or, it is 
supposed, the whole might have been 
Saved, 

About ro o’clock on the night of the 
2d Oct. the Lavinia of Dundee, Fran- 
cis Drummond master, with a cargo of 
hemp, &c. from Riga for London, went 
on shore about a mile and a half to the 
eastward of Crail, The sea running 
very high,and covering the vessel every 
moment, the crew, Captain excepted, 
‘or satety took to the rigging, awd re- 
Matuecd a that perilous situation till e- 
‘even o'clock next forenoon, when they 
Were taken ashore. About six o’clock 
‘ithe morning the crew saw the master 
washed trom the deck, and drowned. 
lhe cargo has been mostly all got a- 
“sore, although the vessel is complete- 
‘y broke up. The hemp is all in a da- 
maged state, but, notwithstanding, sold 
‘o very good account. Great praise 
is Gue to the Gentlemen of the town of 
Crail and its vicinity, for their prompt 
and zealous exertions in collecting the 
ithabitants, and saving as much as pes- 
from the wreck, 
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The Camilla, Foreman, of Dundee, 
from Petersburgi, was lost on the 23th 
October on Iceland Reet. She was up- 
set ina heavy gale of wind, and both 
her masts broken; at the same time 
three of the crew were washed over- 
board, and drowned; the rest remained 
five days upon the wreck, from which 
they were taken by a Swedish vessel, 
and carried to Gottenburgh. 

In the end of October, the Mars, 
Caithness, of Dundee, trom Riga to 
London, was put into Christiansand in 
great distress, having, during a very 
hard gale, shitted her cargo, lost her 
buats, with aimost every thing else up- 
on deck, had her hatches burst open, 
and the vessel very much stramed and 
damaged inthe hull. “Lhe mate and a 
seaman Were, at the same time, washed 
overboard, and drowned.—Whe vessel 
being on her beam cncs, the main top- 
mast was cut away, with the topsail and 
rigging; and after five days of great 
hardship, the remaining part of the crew 
got her into Christiansand. 

The brig Unity of Teignmouth, Ste- 
phen Burn master, trom London to 
Belfast with cotton, &c. was wrecked 
on the 3d Nov. in Ardmenish Bay, Island 
of Jura. ‘The Captain having applied 
to Mr Campbell of Jura, he immedi- 
ately sent his overseer, with boats and 
every necesaary assistance, by which 
means 326 bags of cotton, and some o- 
ther articles, have been saved and secu. 
red in his storehouses, in the small isles 
of Jura, but it is feared in a damaged 
state. Wile the cargo was discharging 
the Captain and crew absconded trom 
the Island under very suspicious circum- 
stances. Mr Campbell ordeied a sur- 
vev of the vessel to be made by some 
Shipmasters and Carpenters, who report - 
ed,that they thought the vessel might be 
got off with litle damage. 

Ov ‘Tuesday, Aug. 19. an alarm oi 
fire was given on board the Dover ox 
44 guns, which had been prepared as 4 
floating barrack tor the Woolwich di- 
vision of marines, and in about an hour 
after she was in flames from stem to 
stern. There were on board about 120 
men, 50 women, and 25 children, “The 
scene was extremely distressing. Men 
were seen dragging their wives out of 
the port holes, while mothers were 
heard sereaming for their children; o- 
burnt. were seen leaping from 
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the ship to the shore, All, however, 
got safe on shore, but one man, return- 
ing to save something, unfortunately 
perished. ‘he Dover was burnt io the 
water's edge. 

Domestic INTELLIGENCE. 

A few days since, a meeting of the 
Sierra Leone Company took place at 
the New London ‘Tavern, 11 Cheap. 
side, Mr ‘Thornton in the Chair; when 
the Hon. Gentleman read a report of 
the state of the Company to the Meet- 
ing.-—It concluded with observing, that, 
In consequence of one of the objects for 
which the Cempany had been formed, 
viz. the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 
being in a fair train of accomplishment ; 
the Company bcing considerably in debt, 
and their expences unavoidably increas- 
ing 5 the Governors, therefore, recom. 
menced the giving up the colony to 
Gove nment. On the zoth Nov. Me 
‘hornton attended a Committee of the 
Pavy Covacil, and made an offer of the 
Company's Charter. Mr Thornton re. 
ceived for answer, that the offer should 
be laul before bis Majesty. It is suppos- 
ed some difficulty wiil arise, on account 
of the Company wishing to retain some 
power in the Colony, although they 
give up the Charter. 

Diving Burt.—By means of this in- 
genious contrivance, a Mr Braithwaite 
has been so successful as to recover, in 
the months of June and July last, the 
whole specie from the Abergavenny 
Tndiaman, which was lost off Portland 
in Feb, 1805. He was down frequently 
atthe rate of six hours a-day. ‘The 
specie was contained in 60 boxes of 
dollars, and amounted to 24,0001, A 
great number of valuable articles have 
also been recovered. A Mrs Bennet of 
Colchester had the courage to descend 
in the machine on one occasion, and re- 
mained forty minutes. She has since 
obtained the appellation of the Diving 
Belle. 

At Lancaster assizes, in August last, 
five persons were tried for an unnatural 
crime, and capitally convicted, viz.— 
Ysaac Hitchins, Joseph Holland, John 
Powell, Thomas Rix,and Samyel Stock- 
ton. Sixteer others were to be tried 
for the same offence at next assizes, but 
six of them have been admitted King’s 
evidence. These persons pretended to 
hold « Mason Lodge, and took a house 

*o carry on their diabolical purposes 
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at Warrington. They were almost a! 
young men of fortune.—Hitchins was 
worth L. 60,009. Holland pussessed 
fortune of L.2000 a-year. ‘The agita. 
tion of this poor man. when senience was 
pronounced, was shocking in the ex. 
treme. lie wrung his hands, beet his 
bosom aud forehead, and shewed all the 
Symptoms of the u'most extremity of 
despair, A rich Laneashire attomey, 
worth L. 40,009, implicated in the same 
crime, has absconded. On Saturday 
Sept. 13th, three of these unhappy men 
(Powell, Holland, and Stuckton,) were 
executed on the drop behind Lancaster 
castle, alongst with two others for for. 
gery, and one for a rape, amidst an im. 
mense concourse of spectators. Hitch. 
ins and Rix were executed at the same 
piace on the 27th of Sept. ‘They all 
demeaned themselves in a manner be- 
coming their awfal situation. 
JRELAND. 

On Tuesday Nov. 4. a most daring 
attempt was made to rob the house oi 
Mr Jones, Patentee of the lheatre Roy- 
al, Dublin. Mr J. having had notice of 
the intended attack, had procured an oi- 
ficer and nine men of the Tipperary 
Militia, who were stationed in an up- 
per room, About ten o’clock, one of the 
company going to the hall door, five 
armed villains rushed by him towards 
the parlour, where the foremost of them 
discharged a pistol, and wounded the 
Otficer severely in the shoulder; the 
shot was instantly returned, and the rob- 
ber fell dead. —The soldiers now rushed 
down stairs, and in the hall killed two 
of the villains who were retreating, and 
made prisoners of two others.—A sixth 
was found dead next morning ina ditch, 
having been killed. ‘These rutlians be- 
longed to a gang of thirty jive, which . 
is hoped, by similar measures of prudente 
and fortitude, may soon be extirpates. | 
_ At the fair of Glanogta, county ¢ 
Limerick, on the 28th Oct. two parte 
the name of whose principals were Blake 
and Quaine, met to decide an old quai 
rel, The former were so well arme¢, 
the latter declined meeting him. On the.t 
return, the Blakes called at the house 
of a man, whose name was Quaine, but 
who was not at all of the party, shot 
him dead on the spot, wounded his m8 
ther desperately, set fire to his —-% 
and haggard, and remained until 
whole was consumed, 
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GENERAL ELECTION. 


N consequence of the dissolution of Par- 

liament on the of October, and the 
royal prockamation for summoning a new 
Parliament to meet onthe loth December 
ensuing, the General Eleetion of Members 
has gone on this month throughout the 
United Kingdoms, and the returns are near 
ly coniplered.—"Lhe election of members 
for the districts of Scottish burghs took 
place on the 24th of this month; and the 
viection of the Sixteen Representative Pecrs 
of Scotland will proceed at Holyroed-house 
onthe ith of December. In our noxt we 
shall eive a complete list of the Peers and 
Commons of Scotland returned to serve im 
the new Parhanient. 


Ciry or 


On the 4th of Nov. the ‘Town Council 
unantnous!y elected Sir Pa- 
trick Murray of Ochtertyre. Bart. to be ree 
prescntative for the city; on which occa- 
he delivered the folowing address: 

Aiy Lorp Provost, 

* In returning to your Lordship, and 
the Magistrates and Council of Edinburgh, 
my most respecttul and grateful acknow- 
for having conferted upon me 
the honeurable and important trust of your 
representative in Parliament, (a representa- 
rion unguestionably the most distinguished 
which this country affords,) am consci- 
cus that no pretensions which J can adwance 

ould have entitled me to your consideration, 
or have procured me this high honour. 

“ Tn almost every quarter of the Empire, 
and in every department of the State, von 
might have found men, the splendour 
of whose talents, or che eminence of whose 
services, rendered theai more worthy of 
your chotee. 

“It is impossible not to perceive, that, 
in bestowing upon me this signal mark of 
your toveur, you are miluenced by mo- 
tives independent of personal considers 
viion for the individual who is the ob- 
lect of your choice + and that in selecting 
we, you are merely expressing in my per- 

On, your steady attachment and most ho- 
rourable adherence to the interests of a 
otatesinan who lone and most deser- 
gratitude and conti- 
and those wishes you possibly con- 


possessed your 


eve you may gratify, ov the electien of 


. 


one who is connected with him by ties the 
most strong and indissoluble. 

“If such have in any measure been the 
motives of your conduct, | wash to flittrer 
miyself chat they are founded on the yusr as- 
surance, that no partiality, arising fiom 
persons! friendship, of private connection, 
could induce the distinguished character, 
to whom 1 have ventured to allude, to 
pive any countenance or sanction to yorr 
choice of an individual, whom he at least dad 
notconceive to be inseme respects worthy o! 
that honour, and in some degree qualified 
for the proper discharge cf the important 
Cuties attached to the Representation of the 
Metropolis. 

“ fam, however, hopeful, that no expec - 
tations exist which my very moderate abi- 
lities may be unable to fulfil; you must net 
expect a distinguished Representative, buf 
you may be assured of having a faithtul 
anda zealous servant, who, im the perfor- 
mance of his duty, will place his chief reli- 
unce m your indulgence, and on the access 
which he has to the counsel and assistance 
of friends fully aceuainted with your inte- 
rests, solicitous for your welfare, and posses - 
sing your regard and confidence. 

For the general direction and regula- 
tion of my political conduct, T shall have 
in view the great lanémerk of the inde- 
pendence and prosperity of our Country, 
and of our free and unrivailed Constitution, 
heightened by the storms which have as- 
sued them, and rendered more conspicuous 
by the downtall of almost every other sur- 
rounding establhshment ; we have beheld 
the tempest, and we know how it has been 
withscood...tn the midst of it, we have secon 
our Country towering inits native strength, 
in glory, im prosperity and in ireedom; we 
know by what men,and by what measures, 
these thines have been effected. ‘The 
iustrious is no more! but his course 
is epgravenin the grateful and admiring 
remembrance of his Saved Country. He 
has left behind him many able friends, and 
whoever shall follow his wise and salutary 
tract, miust command ou rconfidence and 

support; his chief and steadiest triend ig 
still amongst us, the splendour of whose e- 
nunent services will long ilhiminate the an- 
nals of his country, and which no combira- 
tron of adverse circumstances has availed 
to tarnish or obscure. 

“In some respects. the duty of your re- 
preseptative ebridged and simplified. The 
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ton'-s which had of lute years created the 
marked division of parties no longer exist 
-. We have not now to contend with the 
advocites of jacobinical revolution, or of 
delusive peace...the murmurs of sedition 
are hushed ; none dure now avow it, and 
treason no longer finds abettors in distin- 
guished Demagogues, or leaders of the State 
-.-on the other hand, the justice and neces- 
sity of the war in which we are engaged, 
have ceased to be the subject of dispute... 
our country has been roused to a sense 
of its danger, and every arm is raised in its 
defence...the only difference that can now 
arise, must relate to the manner in which 
the war may be mest rigorously prose- 
cuted. 

“ ff any more particular test or pledge of 
my principles be required, let me presume 
to appeal to the uniform tenor of my pud- 
lic conduct, in so far as it may have falien 
under your observation : and let me, in this 
place at least, refer to the roll of the first 
volunteer corps of this city, on which. lam 
proud to say, my humble name was the first 
inscribed above twelve years ago, at a cri- 
sis of great public alarm and danger. It is 
matter of peculier satisfaction to me, to ob- 
serve among those who surround me, a 
number of friends who can bear testimony 
to what I have said, and to whose friend- 
ship I know my pretensions would be vain, 
were they not founded on a private charac- 
ter worthy of their esteem. 

It must, Limagine, be to the circum: 
stances to which I have thus presumed to 
allude, that I ought to ascribe that unani- 
mous and cordial approbation which has 
“been bestowedon my conduct, a reception at 
once the most flattering and the most en- 
couraging, the grateful remembrance of 
which no circumstance or Jength of time 
can ever efface from my mind. 

“T shall only add, that J should indeed 
be most unworthy of the honour you have 
conferred, did I not approach the high 
trust you have confided to me with a sin- 
cere, deliberate, and fixed resolution of de- 
voting to the duties attached to it the most 
unremitting and zealous attention.” 


County or EDINBURGH. 


Cn the 1]th of Nov. the Hon. Robert 
Dundas of Melville was unanimously re- 
elected Member of Parliament for this 
county. 

After the election, he addressed the Free- 
holders in an elegant and impressive speech. 

“te began by stating, that having now, 
for the third time, been honoured with 
their unanimous choice to represent the 
county in Parliament, he performes a most 
willing duty in requesting them to accept 
his sincere and unfeigned thanks for this 
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additional testimony of their confidence and 
favourable opinion. Flattering, however 
as such a distinction might be, he was cal. 
Jed upon still farther to express his thanks 
for the warm cordislity which had marked 
their support on the present occasion, and 
which he would be equally insensible not 
to feel, as ungrateful not to acknowledge, 
There were various circumstances, partly 
personal, and purtly of a public nature, to 
which he hoped that he wight be permit. 
ted to asciibe the continuance of their cons 
fidence. 

When first he was chosen as their repre- 
sentative, he ventured firmly to assure them, 
that, though he did not pretend to vie with 
those who had immediately p-eceded hin, 
in these qualifications which ha? rendered 
them eminently useful to their country, he 
would not yield to them, or to any man, 
to whom the freeholders might be inclined 
to give their suffrages, in a conscientious 
desire to discharge, with fidelity ard atten- 
tion, the trust they had reposed in him, and 
to fulfil, ro the best of his abilities, the du- 
ties of the situation, cither as they regards 
ed the local concerns of the county, or the 
general interests of the empire. If he might 
be allowed to consider the result of their 
proceedings this day as a testimony, on ther 
part, that the pledge then given had not 
heen forfeited, it was impossible not to feel 
that still stronger incitements were held 
forth, and additional obligations imposed, 
for a perseverance in that Ine of conduct 
which had received their approbation, ana 
on which the repetition of their choice em 
boldened him to rely. 


. 
There were other points also in which 


he ventured to belicwe their opinion coli 
cided, alluding principally to the situstics 
in which the country had been placed du- 
ring the eventful period since they wer 
last assembled on a similar occasion. When 
the renewal of hostilities with France, ar 
the strong conviction in the public pild, 
that the most splendid talents in the coune 
try ought no longer to be excluded oven 
his Majesty’s councils, had producee te 
recall of that illustrious Statesman, by whe 
unshaken firniness and consummate iscom 
the country had not merely been ~ 
from political annihilatior, but had advan 
ced in power and prosperity, We lookes 
with confidence to a continuance of reaped 
exertions, and of that system by which 3 
Jone our laws and hbertics could be a 
served, and the desperate efforts of c 
my rendered abortive and unaveiling. 
ther the melanchely event by whic hod 
were deprived of those services had, oF noo 
not, produced material changes 10 that p 
tem; and whether those changes if any 
had taken place, were beneficia. 
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fiirs or otherwise, were points which he 
should net now detain them by attempting 
to discuss. Few men vow ventured to call 
in guestion the justice or the necessity of 
the wer in which we were engaged, or to 
ascribe it to any other cause than the inor 
dinate and insatiable amitios of our en- 
emy. He should feel it therefore his bound- 
en duty, as the most certain method of 
bringing it te a safe and henourcble con- 
clusion, to concur in such measures of le- 
gisiation, either in matters of finance or 
otherwise, as might appear to him the fit- 
test to enable his Majesty to prosecute the 
contest with vigour and effect. 

* ‘here may be (he added,) and there 
probably will be, diiferences of opinion on 
the details of all taose points; but with 
the main object stedfastly in our view, with 
the spirit, and, 1 trust, also che resources of 
the country «qual to the siruggie, tenacious 
ef our national honour as of our nationsl 
hberty, unawed and undismayed by the 
nusfortunes of surrounding nations, from 
whatever ciuses ‘proceeding, let us trust 
to our vigour and the justice of our cause; 
athe result is in the hands of Providence, 
—we shall have done our duty.” 

Mr Dundas concluded by epologizing to 
the meeting for detaining them on tho-e 
topics. He felt deeply the impertance of 
them, and he trusted, he felt in conimon 
with them all. 

Thereafter it was moved, and unani- 
mously agreed to, that Mr Dundas should 
receive the thanks of the county for his able 
wod upright conduct inthe last Parbament, 
and for his unremittjng attention to the in- 
terest. of the State and of this County. 

In the afternoon, Mr Dundas gave an ele- 
gant dinner to the freeholders in Georye’s 
Street Assembly Rooms, at which many 
ather persons of distinction were also pre- 
sent. 


Iligu Court or Justicrary. 


On the 4thof November, the Court met 
to take into consideration the informations 
given in forthe parties in the case, of John 
Hannah, accused of the murder of Marion 
Robson, daughter of John Robson, late 
Tailor in’ Wercroft of Lochrutten, in the 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. (See Mag. for 
Auz.) ‘This person was formerly indicted 
for the murder of Marion Robson, daugh- 
ter of John Rohson, late Wright in Wet- 
croft of Lochrutton, in the Stewarty of 
Kirkcudbright; and it turned out on the 
examination of Janet M*‘Minn, the mo- 
ther of the deceased, that her husband 
was a Taélor, and not a Wright ; upon this 
circumstance heing discovered, the public 
prosecutor did not proceed further in the 
trial; and the Jury returned a verdict, 
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finding the prisoner not Guilty of the mur- 
der specified in the Indictment of Marton 
Roltson, doughter of John Robson, lite 
Wright in Weteroft of Lochrutton and 
the prisoner was thereupon «ssoilzied and 
dismissed from the Bar. Put on the ap- 
plication of his Nlajesty’s Advocate, he was 
recommitted for ihe murder of Marion 
Rowson a of John Robsox, Tailor in 
Wercroft of Lochrutton, and afterwards 
served with new Criminal Letters to st ind 
trial for that crime. ‘The Ponnel’s Coun- 
sel having st:ted objections in bar of trial 
the Court ordered informationsen the point, 
which come now to be advised. Their 
F.ordships delivered their opinions at greas 
leneth, and in respeet that the Panne! had 
been formerly tried, a verdict returned, 
and a judgment of the Court pronounced 
thereon, im consequence of an indictment 
which dees apply to the same Corpus de- 
lieti, whichis now made the charge a- 
gainst him inthe criminal letters, found thae 
the Penne! could net be tried again , and, 
therefore, deserted the diet against him 
simpliciter and distmssed him fromthe Ear. 

The Conrt met on Wednesday, Nov. 5. 
on the case of ‘Thom-on and John 
Nilson, found puilty of forging or uttering 
guinea notes of she Bonk of Scotland, know- 
ing them to be forged, (See Mag, for Au- 
gust, 645.) “the Counsel for the prison- 
ers had insisted that no judgment could 
pass on the verdict,as one Jurymen had 
left the Court before they were inclosed, 
had been absent about 15 or 2O minutes, 
ond had conversed with several persons be- 
fore he retarned. ‘The Court ordered 
informations; and their Lordships detiver- 
ed their opinions at considerable length. 
Three of their Lordships, viz. Lord Justice 
Clerk, Dunsinnan, and Meadowbank, were 
for repelling the objec tion—the other two, 
Lords Craig and Cullen, were for sustain. 
ing it--Lord Armadale was not present. 
The Court, therefore, by a majority, re- 
pelled the ebjection; and, in consequence 
of the verdict of the Jury, ordimed the pri- 
soners to be executed at Edinburgh, on 
Wednesday, the 10th of December next. 
The Lord Justice Clerk, in pronouncing 
the Judgnient of the Court, addressed him- 
self in very pathetic terms to the prisoners, 
who appeared much affected by their awlul 
situation. 

Thursday, Nov. 20. the Judges (Lord 
Justice Clerk, Lord Dunsinnan, and Lord 
Meadowbank) gave judgement in the case 
of Margaret Cunningham, widow of the 
late Johu Mason, flax dresser in Pathhead, 
near Kirkcaldy, who had been found guilty 
at the Perth Circuit in May last, of mur- 
dering her husband, but whose sentence 
was delayed as she was pregnant, and was 
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delivered of a female child in the tolbooth 
of Edinburch, on the 12th of October. Af- 
ter the Judges had delivered their opinions 
with great feeling, the Justice Clerk 
pronounced in a most elegant, impressive, 
and affecting manner, the sentence of the 
Court, viz. ‘Vhat she should be carried back 
to the tolbooth, and fed on bread and water, 
till Wednesday the 7th of January, when 
she should be hanged at the common place 
of execution at Edinburgh, and her body 
afterwards given to Dr Moaro, Professor 
of Anatomy in the University of Edinburgh, 
to be publicly dissected. The Lord Justice 
Clerk pathetically recommended to the pri- 
soner to employ the tune she had to jive in 
making her peace with God, as she could 
not have the least hope of pardon for this 
most atrocious Offence. The unhappy wo- 
man appeared at the bar with her child in 
her arms, and did not seem much eftected 
with her awful situation. She had adninis- 
tered poison twice to her husband; the first 
time the dose had failed, though the peer 
man was tiken ill, and she repeated the 
dose after he had recovered, which quickly 
eccasioned his death in the greatest aco- 
nies. John Skinner, butcher in Path head, 
with whom the Prisoner lived in adulterous 
intercourse, Was accused of being concerned 
with her in poisoning her husband, but 
was outlawed at the Perth Circuit above- 
mentioned, having made his escape. 

It is with much satisfaction we have to 
state, that the amount of the subscription 
for the sea fencibles, ship wrights, and 
some rope makers, who so handsomely vo- 
Iuntecred to go on bourd his Majesty’s ship 
"Texel, to enable her to proceed to sea in 
pursuit of some French frigates commit- 
ting depredations on our trade, is 1.250 
jus, has enabled Capt. Milne to 
give to each of the mien 1]. 5s, 3 to three 
Petty officers, 3]. $s. each, and to Andrew 
Sandilands, a Sea Fencible, belonging to 
Leith, 201. in addition, having had his leg 
broke while on board the Texel. A small 
balance r-maining. is to be given to a dis- 
tressed family in Newhaven. . 

Charles Duncan, Esq. merchant in Lon- 
don, who died lately in the netyhbourhood 
of Glasgow, at a very advanced age, has 
bequeathed to the parish of Cumnock, 
where he was born, the sum of 1000]. for 
charitable purposes, an example of beneti- 
cence which, even in this age of bet,e- 
volence. does not trequently occur. 

On Wednesday, Nov. 12. a new Sam. 
ple Corn Market, in the old Fish Market 
Close, Edinburgh, was opened, when a 
number of De lets and Farmers attended. 
It is fitted up in a commodious manner, 
wiil answer the purpose extremely 
well. 


Scottish Chronicle. 


Tuesday. Nov. 11, st Vallow af 
dinburgh, there was a great show of black 
cattle, but the sales were rather or 
the prices low. Good horses, of wii), +] pre 
were but few in the Market, brougly high 
prices, ‘There was vist of sheep 
which went off at reduced prices, 

Cow Pox.,...Since the commencement of 
the Vaccine Instivution at Ab: rdeen, it ep. 
pears, that seventeen hundred and seventy. 
three persons, of all ages, have been ino. 
culated at the Public Hall, in all of whom 
it has succeeded perfectly, excepting jn 
those who, after the operation was po rtorn:. 
ed, did not again make their appearance, sa 
that its success in those cases cannot be 
accurately ascertsined. ‘This neglect or 
the part of the paticnts subjects them toa 
smal fine, whieh is paid into the Cashier 
ot the Poor's House. 

CaLeposian Hunr.... Tuesday, (Oct 
21.) Mr Hodgson’s Priscilla waiked over 
the course at Linwald Downs, fora purse 
of 50 guineas. ‘Vhe Yeomanry Plate was 
won by Mr Potter’s grey gelding. beating 
Mr Little's grey mare, Mr Sim's grey 
mare, and Nir Henderson’s chesnut mare, 
Weduesday, Mr Hodgson’s Lady Mary 
walked over for a purse of 50 guineas. A 
match of 100! each was won by Mr Dou- 
lass chesnut gelding, beating Capt. Mait- 
land's bay gelding. A match for 80 
neas, 12st. each, best of four-mile heats, 
was won by Mr Henderson's chesnut 
miare beating Mr Poter’s grey grlding.... 
Thursday, the Hunters’ Purse ci 50 gui 
neus, 12st. best of 3 four-mue hears, won 
by the Marquis of Huntiy’s Tuallyho, beat- 
ing Lord Elphinstone’s chesnut veldingu. 
Friday, apurse of 100 guineas, best of three 
four mile heats,twon py Mr Garthforths 
grey colt, beating Mr Hodyson’s Priscilla. 
A match for one mile, won by Mr Gor 
don » bay gelding, beating Nir Irving s grey 
mare. A match by the Yeomanry, ~ miles 
won by Mr Henderson's chesnut mare, 
beating Mr Little’s grey mare. On fre 
day the Dumfries and Ga loway Hunt gave 
a hail and supper ; and on Saturday, Sir 
John towther Johnston gave anotler, a 
both of which all the beauty and fasion ot 
the town and country were present. 


Fire Hunr.... Phe Hunt which met * 
Cupar on Monday Nov. 5. and continues 
for the week, had an excellent meetilg, 
and was more numerously attended that 


it has heen for several years. On Thanet 
the Hunter’s purse, of 50]. was won by Co- 


‘onel ‘Thomson’s mare Calomel, beating 


sal, 
four others) On Friday, a purse 
was won by Mr Baird's bay horse Ne 

And same 


byth, after a very pretty heat. Ann 
day a very close match was run by ae 
e bc longing 
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Scsttish Chronicle. 


heiovging fo two gentlemen, which affored 
good sport. 


Avroctous Murper AND Roperry. 

A rebbery and murder of a most daring 
and unprecedented niture was committed 
Edinburgh on Thursday afternoon, Nov. 
ts. about hve o'clock. ‘The following hand- 
blo which was issued Soon after the dis- 
covery. will explain the particulirs of this 
atrocious deed, us far as chi y are yet known. 

HUE & CRY. 

At five o'clock this evening, William 
Yoerbie, Porter to the British Linen Com- 
pany at Leith, was stabbed and murdered 
Lweeddaie’s Clos leading to the bit- 
tish Linen Company's Oilice at Edinburgh, 
and rubbed of a seated parcel, in a yellow 
canvas bag, containing the following parti- 
cujars, viz. of sir William Forbes 
and Co's Netes of L.v0 each. 1.1000 in 
Notes of Leith Banking Company, of L.20 
cach. L.t400 im Notes of different banks, 

0.30, and Guinea Notes 
ot dulerent bunks. 440 wenty Shilling 
Notes of different banks. In all L.4392. 
As the weapon with which the murder 
as committed was found the spot, 
i ts requested that any person who may 
have sold a common bread hutfe, with a 
wooden handie, stained of ared colour, wall 
immediately give intimation as alter-nicu- 
roned, 

Whoever will, within three menths frem 
this date, give such information to the Ma- 
nayer for the British Linen Company, the 
Magistrates of Edinburgh, the Sher: of 
the County of Edinburgh, or the Judpe of 
Police, as Shull be the means of discover 
the Person or Persons who comnitted the 
-foresaid murder and robbery, shall receive 
a reward of 

FIVE HUNDRED) GUINEAS, 
To be paid upon conviction of the oftender 
er the offenders. And in case any one of 
the Associates shall make the discovery, 
his Muyesty’s Pardon will also be apphed 
for in his iavour. 

N.DB. it is intreated that bankers, mer- 
cionts, and others, wil! take notice of all 
Notes of the above descriptions which miy 
hopren to be presented to them, especially 
af oy persons of suspicious appearance. 

William Begbie was seen woking up 
Leith Walk between four and five o'clock, 
in company with aman. ‘This person, and 
auy other that saw him, wili please to call 
4S above, und give informarton. 

Edinébur ee N 18. 806. 

Immediately on the discovery, the most 
Prompt and decisive steps were taken to 
trace che perpetrator or perpetiators of this 
atrocious act. Every house of a suspicious 


baracter was strictly searched; parties 


were Cisnatehed to the roads which lead 
out of the city in diterent directions. Seve- 
ral persons were taken up, but still no in- 
formation haus been procured which cen 
give any distinct clue that is likely to lead 
to a discove! 

‘The murder was committed with a force 
and dexterny more rescanbing that of a foe 
reign assassin thon an inhabitant of this 
country. ‘Phe blow was directly in the 
heart, and the unfortunate man bled to death 
in afew minutes. He has left a wife and 
tour children. 


Civin 


Whitehall, Nov. 4.—Vhe King has been 
pleased to order a writ to be issued under 
the Great Seal, for summomog the Right 
Hom Alexander Hamilton, Marquts of 
Douglas and Clydesdale. upto the House of 
Peers, by the stile and title of Baron Dut- 
ton, in the county of Chester. 

—. Pograntthe dignity of a Baron of 
the Umted Kingdom, to Archibald Earl of 
Casoilis, by the tile of Baron Ailsa of Ail- 
sa; andto John Lar! of Breadalbane, by 
the tile of Baron Breadalbane of ‘Tay- 
mouth Cuasile, in Perthshire. 

Nov. 4 The King has been pleased te 
erant the dignity of a Paren of the United 
Kiredom of Great Biitan and treland, un- 
to the Right Hon. Alan Lord Gardner, 
Admiral of the White Squadion, and his 
heirs male, by the stile aud title of Baron 
Gardner, of Urtexeter, in the county of 
Stratford. 

Nous. 7. His Majesty has grorted his 
ray al licence and permiseion to the Right 
Ilon. and Rev. hart Nelson, and his heirs, 
to essume the title of Duke of Bronte in Sie 
cily, with the tef annexed thereto, granted 
to his Jate rlustetous brother by the King 
the two oreiies. 

His Niajesty has appomted the Righs 
Hen. the karl of Roden, a Kayhe of the 
liiustrions Order of St Parerick, in room of 
the karl of Clermont, Gece.st. 

"Che Right Hon, Charies Bathurst is ap- 
pouted Niister of the lint, in room 
Lord Charles Spencer. 

Pinhp trancis, Esq. and Sir George Hi- 
Jaro Harlow, Bart. Governor Gen. ef India, 
are appointed Knights Companions of the 
most FHion. Order of the Bath. 


* 


Now. Li, the King has been pleased to 
grant the digmty ot a Baronet of the Unir- 


ed Kingdon of Great Britain and treland, 
to the following wentiemen, and the respec- 
tive heirs mule of their bodies lawfully be- 
gotten, viz. 

William Fraser cof Leadeclune, in the 
county of Inverness, beg. Lieut. Gen. Geo. 
Nugent; Capt. Sir Thomas Boulden lhomp- 
Knt. Comptroller of the navy; Capt 
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Sir Edward Berry, Knt. of Catton, in Nor- 
folk ; James S:bbald of Sittwood Park, in 
the county of Berks, Esq. with remainder 
to David Scott of Dunninald, in the country 
of Forfar, Esq. nephew to the said Jomes 
Sibbald, Esq and the heirs male of his bo- 
dy tawfuliy begotten ; and Hugh Batemin 
of Harrington Hall, in the county of Der- 
by, Esq 

Sir William Leighton Knight is elected 
Lord Mayor of London, for the ensuing 
year. 

‘The University and King's College of 
Aberdeen hive ejected the Right Hon. 
Lord Glenbervie Rector of the University 
for the encuing year. 

Henry Glasford, Esq. of Dugaldston. is 
unanimously r-elected Lord Rector of the 
University of Glasgow. 


Mrirrary 

Gen. Sir James Henry Criig, K. B. is 
appointed Governor of Blackness Castle, 
vice the Hon. Charles James Hamilton, 
ceeceast. 

Sir John Stuart to be Colonel of the 
regiment, vice lord Hutchinson, ap- 
pointed to the 75th, vice Gen. Campbell, 
ceceased. Lieut. Gen. Stanwix, to be Co- 
lonel of the 97th, vice Sir John Stuart — 
Major Gen. Sir George Prevost, to be Co- 
lonel of a battolicn of the 6th foot vice 
Stanwix.—<Sir James H. Craig, to be Co- 
lonel of the 22d reviment, vice,Gen. Sim- 
coe deceast.—Sir Charles Ross to be Colo- 
nel of the S6th, vice Craig; Sir C. Asgill, 
to be Colonel of the 85th, vice Ross; the 
Hon. A. Hope. to be Colonel of the Sth 
West India regiment, vice Asgill; and Ma- 
jor-Gen. M‘Donald, to be Colonc! of the 
Cape regiment, vice Hope. 


MARRIAGES. 

Feb. 23. At Ferruckabad, William John 
Sands, Esq. in the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s civil service, to Miss Clara Hol- 
lings, voungest daughter of the deceased 
— Hollings, Esq. surgeon in London. 

Sept. 15. At Gibraltar, Captain Raitt. of 
the 42d regiment, Royal Highlanders, to 
Miss Walker of Carphin, eldest daughter 
of Alexander Walker, Esq. late Captain of 
the Roya! Fuzileers. 

Oct. 18. At Forres, the Rev. George 
M‘Kenzie, minister of Olrick, to Miss 
M'‘Lennan of Forres. 

20. At Glisgow, Mr Andrew Russel, 
surgeon, to Miss Agnes Scott, daughter of 
the late John Scott, Esq. of Boghall. 

20. At Edinburgh, Captain Brian Hod- 
thon, of the Royal Nivy, to Miss Jane 
Scott, danghter of Mr Wiiliam Scott, Soli- 
citor at law. 

28. At West Grange, Alexander Ram- 
sey, Esq. of the East India Company’s 


Mariages and Birth,. 


Bombay civil establishment, ts Mi. Xf, 
Conealtoa, youngest daughter of Di ¢ 
les Congalton, physician, Edinburgh, 

Now. 1. At Edinburgh, James Fereus 
son of Crosshill Esq. Advocate, to Miss 
Mary Home, daughter of the late John 
Home, Esq. of Bassendean. 

2. At Kello, Thomas John Fordyce, Esq, 
younger of Ayton, to Miss Ann Buchan, 
a daughter of George Buchan of Kello, 

sq. 

3S. At Kippenross, James Sandilands, Esq, 
to Miss Murgaret Douglas Stirling, second 
eel of John Stirling of Kippendavie, 

—. At Greenock, John Munro, Fsq. of 
the island of Jamaica, to Miss Elizabeth 
M‘Kinlay, youngest daughrer of Mr Alex. 
M'‘Kinlay of the Customs. 

4. At Liddel Bank, Major Malcolm of 
the Royal Marines. to Miss Jean Oliver, 
fourth daughter, and Archibald Little, Esq, 
of London, to Miss Agnes Oliver, fifth 
daughter of Willizm Oliver, Esq. of Dinla. 
byre. 

6G. At Geanies House, Ross-shire, Char- 
les Corter Petley, of Riverhead, Kent, Esq, 
to Miss Annabella M‘Leod, fifth daugliter 
of Donald M‘Leod, Esq. 

7. At Edinburgh, Robert Bell, Esq. Ad- 
vocate, to Miss Eleonora Jane Ross, third 
daughter of the late Co]. Ross, of the 2lst 
regiment of foot. 

8 At Balcarres, Robert Gillespie Smith, 
of Gibliston, Esq. to Miss Amelia Keith. 

1]. At Braes House, the Rev. Mr Ro- 
bert Macvey, minister of Beith, to Mrs 
Janet Macvey, daughter of Mr Joha Mas 
vey. 
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BIRTHS. 7 

Oct. 30. At Armagh, the Lady of Si 
George Leith, Bart. a son. 

Lately, at Warkworth, Northumberlan¢, 
the Lady of Henry David Erskine, Esq. 4 
son. 

Lately, at Ramsgate, Mrs Cameron of 
Lochiel, a son. 

Nov. 
Southfod, a diughter. 

2. Mrs ‘lod of Drygrange, a daughter. 

—. The Lady of James Graham, Esq. of 
Barrock Lodge, a daughter. 

6. At Edinburgh, Mrs Inglis, wile 
William Inghs, Esq. writer to the signet, 
a son. 

8, At Edinburgh, Mrs Bruce of Cowden, 
a daughter, 

20. Mrs Alexander of Ballamyle,a daugh- 
ter. 

22. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Col. Ro- 
bert MacGregor Murray, a daughter. be 
Lately, at Askehall, the Lady of t 
Hon. Lawrence Dundas, M. P- for York, 


ason, DE ATHS 


1. Mrs Stenhouse, younger of 
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ty DEATHIS. 28. At Ed.nburgh, Miss Jean Fergusson, | 
— At St Petersburgh, aged 83, Mrs Cava youngest daughter of the late James Fer- Mi 
naugh, relict of the late Nicholas Cavae  cusson, Esq. of Crargdarrech. 
niugh, Esq. of the same place. ‘This vene- Lately, Lady Hamilton, ox the Retreat, 
table Lady lived to see ten successors to near Exeter. 
hn - the throne of Russia, being born in the Lately, at the Manse of Maderty, Mrs 
| reign of Peter the Great, whose got-duugh- Juliet Wright, wife of the Rev. James 
iq. ter she was. Kamsay, minister of that parish. 
In Spanish ‘Town, Jamaica, James Mit- Now. 1. At Dunbar, Mrs Enlia Mackie, 
Jo, > chell, Esq. Receiver-General of that is- relict ot Mr Andrew Williamson, minister 
Jand. of Auchtergaven. 
April 21. At Bombay, William Moir, At Portobello, Mrs Elizabeth Bell, 
nd M.D. President of the Medical Board wife of Mr ‘thomson Bonar, merchant in 
ie, there. Fdinburgh, and daughter of Mr Andrew 
fily On his passage from Jamaica, Bell, engraver. 
of | Licut. Gorcon, of the Royal Navy, At bdinburgh, William Scott Macfar- 
th of 4 in the zsth year of his age, eldest son of line, aged 18, only son of Wiliam Mactar- 
oy * Mr Robert Gordon, Garbity, near Gordons — lane, Esq. writer to the signet. 
Castle. The was a brave, active, and intel- 6. At Londog, after a lone and painful 
of illness, the Right Hon. Wiiham Brabszon 
— 29. «At Messina, Sicily, Mr William Ha- Ponsonby, Baron Ponsonby ot Imokilly, 
milton, Assistaet ourgeon, 27th regiment, County of Cork, in his 63d year. 
fh son of Mr James Hamilton ot brachead, 6. At Glasgow, James Burs, Esq. Pro- 
la. Gct. 14. At Aberdeen, Francis Russel, of Renfrew. 
a Esq. of Blackhall. 7. At Edinburgh, Miss Isabella Macpher- 
-, ; 15. At Argaty Hlouse, Mrs Jean Stew- son, who for many years kept one of the 
4. art, daughter of the deceased George Stews first Boarding Schools for Young Ladies.— 
te art, Esq. of Bollechallan, _ In her manners she was affable and kind— 
a 17. At Finlarig, in Strathspey, William in her friendship sincere and constant —in 
de 9 M‘Donald, Esq. late of the island of Ja- her relative connections extensively useful— 
muica. her private lite she abounded in every 
— 17, At Grove House, Hackney, in the Christian virtue; and the education oi 
2 Gtst yeor of his age, Thomas Braidwood, those entrusted to her cafe she superinten- 
eh formerly of Edinburgh, eminently ded with the solicitude of a parent. 
distinguished for his discovery und success- At Edinburgh, Miss Nicolas TTunter, 
a . int practice of the art of mstructing the daughter of the deceased Andrew Thunies, 
ceaf and dumb. Esy. of Park, writer in Edinburgh. 
i Is. At Perth, of thegout in his stomach, 10. At Fdinburgh, after along and pain- 
- © ; David Ross, Esq. eldest son of the late ful illness, Sir William Forbes of Pitstigo, 
4 Lord Anterville, Bart. inthe oath year of his aye. 
i. 4 19, At Montrose, in his 77th year, Mr In the revered individual, who has thus 
David Valentine, many years Rector of the closed a long and honourable life, society 
~~ grammar school of that town. has to bewail a loss which will not be soon Si 
20. At Kelso, Mrs Mary Home, daugh- or eosily supplicd. Sim 
ne | &r of George Home, Esq. of Bassendean. wis ove of the distinguished few whora 4; 
21. At » William Forbes Leith, Leg. Providenoc seems to have destined to pure 
af » = of Whitehaugh. pesos of the highest dignity and usefulness, 
r: 22. Miss Ann Stewart, diughter of the by combining, with a station of great in ‘lu- 
of deceased Dr David Stewart, physician in cence in society, the best attributes of the 
4 Aberdeen. understandin’, and tee noblest qualities of 
24. At London, Mr James Chalmer, the heart. ‘this gentleman early devoted 
of fourth son of the late Mr William Chile himself to the of the conr- 
mer, of Easter Dalry, surgeon, Pdinburgh. mercial interests of Lis country, and was 
of | 24. At London, in an advanced age, bli. the founder, in conjunction with che late ge 
ret, zabeth Lady Alva, widow of Sir Charies Sir James Hunrer Brair, of the well- 
| Erskine of Alwa, Bart. Lord Justice Clerk, known banking establishinent which now 


en, and mother of the Marclioness of Staf- bears their mutual name. (lis Liberality 
ford. and indulgence were unbounded in his 
27. At Stobcross, Mrs Johnston, relict mercontile rransactions, when he had first 


of the late John Johuston, Esq. of Hill.  ascertuined that the objects were judicious 
house. 


WE, 


and honest; and we doubt not there are 

28. At Tilford, near Parnham, in Surrey, many who are conscious, that they might 
after a lingering and painful illness, Mrs yet have lingered in the struvele of life, 
Charlotte Smith, authoress of many excel- fo fot the contidiny liberality of Sin Wit- 
lent novels, sonnets, &e. LIAM FuaBEs. 
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The support and encouragement of all 
public concerns engaged much of the at- 
tention of this genuine patriot ; and in pub- 
lic and private charity his liberality was at 
once excinplary and unostentatious. In the 
intercourse of private society, and in the 
bosom of his family, the qualities of Sir 
Wittiam Forses were not less amiable, 
than those of his public station were honour- 
able and useful. In his youth he had de- 
voted much of his time to the study of ele- 
gant literature; and, during his long life, 
he never lost sight of those liberal pursuits, 
which early association had endeared to 
him, and which, while they reheved the 
pressure of his more serious avecations, 
lent a distinguished grace to his character. 
He united, in a degree which has been sel- 
dom attained, that acuteness and discrimi- 
nation which are conferred by a knowledye 
of mankind, with the information of the 
scholar, and the courtly elegance of the 
gentleman ;—but in him the fascination of 
manner arose from the genuine feelings of 
his heart.‘ He was polite and condescend- 
ing, because he was humane and benevo- 
Jent: he was open and generous, because 
he was candid and sincere. 


Siccks and Markets. 


Sin WittiaM Forers was one of the 

earliest members of the celebrated Literary 

Club, which boasted, amongst its other jj. 
lustrious associates, the names of Johnsoy 

Reynolds, Garrick, and Burke. Hy. cone. 
ved many of these emiment men, and, we 
believe, has leff few of the original mem. 
bers behind him. Vhe literary leisure ot 
his latter days was devored to the fulfil. 
ment of a task for which he was peculiarly 
fitted—we allude to his account of the life 
and writings of his friend Dr Beatrice. Of 
this work we may remark, that, although 
it isthe production of a man not accustom. 
ed to write for the public, it exhihirs 
throughout a complete knowledge of the 
subject, a sound and sagacious judgment, 
a clear and discriminating taste, und an hoe 
nourabie avd benevolent heart. He his 
now joined his early friend, we trust, in a 
happy immortality; and, in concluding 
this taint and imperfect tribwte of affection 
and respect, We shall take our reverential 
leave of his memory in the words which 
he himself used in bidding furewell to his 
Leloved associate. 

* Of him to record the truth, is his best 

praise.” 


Price of Stocks. 


Bank per cent 
1806. | Stock. | Omnium. | Consols, 
Nov. 3. } pr. 6) 
10.4214 4ii... 61 4 


Prices of Grain per quarter, Coin Exchange, 


London. 


i8o6. Wheat.| Barley.| Oats. | Pease. 
Nov. 904136 47192 94144 54 
10.| 70 924156 46193 97144 54 
7.170 90137 50123 28148 60 
24.170 87134 46]25 98 | 498 56 


Prices of Graty at Haddington, 
Wheat. Barley. | | 
ad. de d. 5S. ad. | de Ue 


Nov. 7. | 48 0 { 31 
47 0 30 0 
460 0 
400 50 0 240 | “2 


Prices of Gat, Pease, and Barley Meai,in 
Fadinburch Market, per Peck. 
Pease & bariey 


1806. Oatmeal. Meal. 
Rolls. Price. | Bolls | Price. 
d. 
Nov. 4.) 350] 18 36 [1511 
sCO | 18 174 none} 15 
18.) 280 | 18 174 | none 15 
25. 350} 18 174] 48 13 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Alile’s other valuable communication will appear in our next, 2s also the 


remainder of Dr Mackleay’ s. 


Myr Dyer’s poems, and Aliss F’s sonnets will appear. The refiectionsare 


under consideration. 


The continuation of 7. AZ, C's London is delayed from an accidental want 


of room. 


We shall be very well pleased to hear from 4 Subscribers We do not inset 


communications of the nature of F. G’s. 


We would not wish to discov 


rage 2, Z. but his composition is still toe incorrect and juvenile for insefe 
tion. 
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